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CHAPTER: I. 
THE FLIGHT. 
THERE was no doubt about it. His Majesty the 
Wallypug of Why was really a most ill-used 
Monarch. 

To begin with, what zs the use of being a king, 
if you have to do as your subjects tell you instead 
of ordering them about ? 

That was exactly His Majesty’s greatest trouble. 
He had carefully thought out a plan by which 
his kingdom could be managed in a far better 
way than it ever had been hitherto. He had 
arrayed—in his own royal mind—a number of 
improvements and alterations, which were bound 
to be of the greatest possible public benefit, and 
when, after having summoned together all his 
subjects at the House of Wards, His Majesty had 
carefully explained in detail all the ‘excellent 
things he ‘intended to do for them, instead of 
being grateful, they rose in a body and protested. 


“T never,” exclaimed a furious old Cockatoo, 
who was always 


more or _ less 
violent, “I 
never, ever 
since I was 
fledged, have 


heard of such 
downright 
cheek for a 
mere Wallypug 
to stand up and 
dare to dictate 
to ws, and tell 
us what we are 
to do! It’s 
intolerable! 
Outrageous! 
Who does he 
think he is, I 
should like to 
know? Alter- 
ations indeed, 
and improve- 
ments! Who 
wants them ?” 





“1's LIKE THIS,” EXPLAINED THE WALLYPUG. 


“But in England,” began His Majesty, “they—” 

“Yah! England, indeed,” said the Cockatoo, 
sarcastically, “ever since you went to London 
we have heard of nothing else, but just remember, 
please, that ¢zs is not England, and if the people 
there are silly enough to put up with what you 
describe, we are not.” 

“ But,” said the Wallypug, trying hard to look 
dignified, “I am the King; and surely if I 
wish——” 

“A King,” explained the Prime Minister, who 
was ‘also called, the Doctor-in-Law—“ a King is 
merely an ornament to the State, and——” 

“An ornament !” expostulated an old Pelican, 
who sat near the throne, pointing derisively at the 
poor Wallypug, “you surely don’t call ¢ha¢ an 
ornament ?” , 

“Ahem! well,” coughed the Doctor-in-Law, 
in some confusion, “he is not very beautiful 
certainly, but 7 : 

“If I wasn’t so trodden upon and snubbed,” 
declared the Wallypug, passionately, “I should 
be much better. 
You make me 
wear my State 
Robes — which 
never did fit me 
—till no re- 
spectable scare- 
crow would be 
seen about in 
them. You 
won’t even let 
me have my 
hair cut, and 
I’m sure __ it 
wants it badly 
enough; I 
haven’t had a 
new pair of 
shoes for years 
and years—and 
—and—I/’m 
tired of it all, 
so there, and I 
shall abdicate, 
like the Em- 
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peror of China,” and the poor Wallypug got down 
from the throne, and walked resolutely towards 
the door. 

He was not allowed to go far though, for the 
whole room was in an uproar. 

Cries of “ Go back to your seat’! Doas you’re 
told! What cheek! Stop the doorway! Don’t 
let him go out !” resounded on all sides. 

The Wallypug, however,for once was firm, and 
would ot go back to the throne, and the meeting 
broke up in great disorder. 

Out in the lobby a number of creatures caught 
hold of him and pulled him this way and that— 
calling him all sorts of unpleasant names, but 
His Majesty broke away and escaped to the 
Palace, where he retired to his own apartments 
and slammed the door behind him. 

“Leave him to me,” said the Doctor-in-Law, 
“Tl bring him to reason. I’ve never seen him 
quite as bad as this before ; but I think I can talk 
him into a_ better 
frame of mind. And 
if not—er—and he 
does abdicate—well 
—er. J shouldn’t" 
make a bad King— 
should I now ?” 

“Oh! oh! we 
don’t want you for 
King,” cried 
the crowd, 
whom he was 
addressing from 
the Palace 
steps; “we tried | 
it once, you 
know, and you 
raised the taxes 
to an enormous 
extent. Taxes 
for this, and 
taxes for that. 
No thanks !” 

“Oh, taxes,” 
said the Doctor- 
in-Law, _ airily, 
“mere trifles, in 
England — you 
know they—” 

“Oh, bother England ! ” cried the people rudely. 

“T was merely going to say,” continued the 
Doctor-in-Law calmly, “that in England people 
get into such a habit of paying taxes for every- 
thing that they are quite unhappy if they don’t 
have enough to pay, and are constantly appoint- 
ing ‘ Boards’ and ‘Councils’ and ‘Companies’ 
to make more and more taxes for them—they like 
them so much.” 

“What silly people!” cried the Wallypug’s 
subjects. “We are glad we are not such za 





But the Doctor-in-Law had gone into the ° 


Palace and shut the front door. 

He went straight to his own room, and got out 
a big ledger and some papers; then he touched a 
bell, and a Lizard in green and gold livery—one 
of the Palace footmen—came to the door in 
response. 














THEY PULLED HIS MAJESTY THIS WAY AND THAT. 
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“Tell the Wallypug I want him at once,” said 
the Prime Minister. 

Thé Lizard bowed, and running to His Ma- 
jesty’s apartments, he put his head in at the door, 
and shouted, “ Here, Wallypug, you’re wanted !” 

“Who wants me ?” demanded His Majesty. 

“The Doctor-in-Law, and you’re to look 
sharp,” added the Lizard, cheekily. It was the 
proper thing at Why to cheek the king. 

“T shan’t go!” said the Wallypug, stubbornly. 

“What!” gasped the Lizard. 

“T shan’t go!” repeated His Majesty ; “if the 
Doctor-in-Law wants me, tell him to come here 
to me.” 

The Lizard looked as though he couldn’t be- 
lieve his ears, and hurried back to the Doctor-in- 
Law with the extraordinary message. 

“The Wallypug—says he—er—that—is he 
——” stammered the Lizard. 

“Well, what does he say ?” cried the Doctor- 
in-Law, impatiently. 

The Lizard then re- 
peated, word for word, 
what His Majesty had 
said. 

“ H’m !” said the Doc- 
tor,-in- Law, reflectively, 
“This is worse 
than I thought. 
Come along,” 
he added, 
“bring these 
books to the 
Wallypug’s 
room.” 

His Majesty 
was pacing to 
and fro when 
they entered, 
and didn’t take 
the slightest 
notice of the 
Doctor-in-Law when 
he seated himself at 
the table, arranging 
his books and papers 
before him. 

“You can go,” said 
the Doctor-in-Law to 
the Lizard, who went out and shut the door. 

“Now then, Wallypug, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself ?” he demanded, in a severe voice. 

“No!” snapped His Majesty. 

“Tut, tut !” said the Doctor-in-Law. ‘ What 
a temper! Don’t you know that politeness is 
the first thing one looks for in a King ?” 

“Tm not a King,” declared the Wallypug. 
“ve abdicated.” 

“No you haven't,” said the Doctor-in-Law. 

“T tell you I have !” shouted the King. 

“You haven't,” said the Doctor-in-Law ; “and 
I'll show you why,” he added, opening the ledger. 
“What have you got left of your last month’s 
pocket-money ?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Why you see—er--it’s like this,” explained 
His Majesty, nervously. ‘“Kis-Smee, my dog, 
you know, is very fond of ——” 
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“Just so; that’s what I’m coming to,” said the 
Doctor-in-Law, grimly ; “ Kis-Smee’s license falls 
due to-day, suppose you remember. Are you pre- 
pared to pay it yourself? As Wallypug it would 
be paid for you by the State ; but if you abdicate 
you become a private citizen, and are liable for 
the dog-tax. Have you got enough left to pay it ?” 

“Why !” gasped the Wallypug in dismay. “I 
only get eighteen pence a month, and I’ve only 
got nine-pence-halfpenny left, now.” 

“Just so,” said the Doctor-in-Law ; “and the 
dog-tax is seven-and-six ; you can’t do it. Don’t 
be foolish, Wallypug ; you can’t abdicate ; you 
must make the best of your position. I'll tell 
you what—behave yourself—do as your people 
wish—be respectful to your betters, and I’ll see 
what I can do in Parliament towards getting you 
an extra three-halfpence a week :pocket-money, 
and help you in many other ways—but persist 
in this foolish conduct, and I wash my hands of 
you entirely,” and the Doctor-in-Law stalked 
majestically from the room. 

The Wallypug sat with his head buried in his 
hands for a few moments, after his Prime 
Minister had gone, evidently in a brown study ; 
suddenly he sprang up— ~ 

“No,” he cried, “I won’t do it. I'll not stop 
here to be bullied and brow-beaten any longer; 
T’ll run away. I daresay there are lots of people 
who would be glad of a King if I only knew 
where to find them—and if not, ’ll be something 
else—I’ll go out into the world and seek my 
fortune, like people do in books.” 

And hurriedly packing a tooth brush, a cake of 
soap, and one or two other little necessaries into 
his royal pockets, His Majesty the Wallypug 
caught up his orb and sceptre, stole out into the 
courtyard, and fastening a chain to- Kis-Smee’s 
collar, he led him through the city gates, and 
hurried away from Why as fast as his royal legs 
would carry him. 

One of the soldiers on the ramparts happened 
to notice him scuttling away, and gave the alarm, 
and a whole procession of inhabitants soon 
started out in pursuit; but they had hardly got 
beyond the city gates, when they saw His Majesty 
and Kis-Smee disappear into a dense fog, which 
came rolling up from the West, and which entirely 
hid them from view. 

[Zo be continued.] 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE DISAPPEARING 


THE Wallypug vanished into the fog, and his 
angry crowd of followers, anxious as they were to 
drag him back to Why again, dared not venture 
into it to capture him. 

“It is one of those mysterious grey fogs,” said 
one, “in which people lose their way and are 
never heard of again.” 

“Hark !” cried the Doctor-in-Law, 
can hear Kis-Smee barking.” 

They all listened intently, and after a moment’s 
silence they distinctly heard one or two short 
muffled yelps, and a more distant voice, which 
they thought sounded like the Wallypug’s calling, 
“ Come along then!” “Good dog!” “Come, 
Kis-Smee !” “Oh, dear ! Whatever’s the matter 
with the dog ?” 

“Ts that you, Wallypug ?” shouted the Doctor- 
in-Law, but there was no answer, though the dog 
still continued to yelp. : 

“T think,” said the Doctor-in-Law, 
into the fog, “that 1 can just see him.” 

“The Wallypug?” enquired the Cockatoo, who 
was just behind him. 

“No, Kis-Smee,” was the reply. 

“Well, then the Wallypug can’t be far 
said the Turtle. “Go 
and havea _ look,” 
he added, giving the 
Doctor-in- Law a 
shove which sent 
the poor little man 
sprawling on the 
ground, coughing 
and choking as the 


STEPS. 


“T think | 


peering 


off,” 


fog got down his 
throat. 
“Tl give you 


something for this,” 
he shouted, as he 
struggled to get up, 
and groped about 
in the semi-dark- 
ness, 


“T THINK,” 





SAID THE DOCTOR-IN-LAW, 
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A sniff and a yelp of recognition came from 
behind him, and putting out his hand he c caught 
hold of Kis-Smee’s collar. 

“Good dog ! Where’s your master ?” said the 
Doctor-in-Law, feeling along the chain ; he found 
however that it was wound once or twice around 
a tree and then trailed along the ground. ‘The 
Wallypug was not to be seen, nor did the repeated 
shouts which the Doctor-in-Law gave evoke any 
response. So he’ unwound the chain from the 
tree and pulling Kis-Smee after him made his 
way back to the others, and nothing would induce 
him to return into the fog again. 

Meanwhile the Wallypug, who on first enter- 
ing the fog had been so confused by it, that 
thinking he was going straight on he had walked 
round and round a tree ever so many times, and 
of course had wound Kis-Smee’s chain tightly 
about it. Then, hearing voices calling his name, 
and knowing that he was being pursued, he had 
hastily dropped the chain and fled further into 
the fog, which had by this time become so dense 
that he was obliged to put his hands before him 
to prevent himself from knocking into things. 

He walked on like this for ever so long, hoping 
every moment that the fog would lift so that he 
could see where he was. At last—a long way 
off it seemed—he saw a little bright light dancing 
about in front of 
him. He kept his 
eyes fixed on it for 
fear least it should 
disappear, and hur- 
ried forward. 

Presently he 
could make out that 
it proceeded from a 
lantern at the end 
of a long pole, held 
by a quaint-looking 
old man in a long 
coat with a number 
of little capes to it. 

“Come along !— 
Come along! 


“pyar 1 can jusr see nim.” Hurry up !—You’re 
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just in time !” he called, beckoning to the Wally- 
pug with his finger. 

“Tn time for what ?” asked His Majesty. 

“To go up the steps,” said the man. 

And then for the first time the Wallypug per- 
ceived a flight of damp, slimy steps, leading up 
and up till they lost themselves in the darkness. 
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“COME ALONG ! YOU'RE JUST IN TIME!” 


“ But—but—I don’t know,” he stammered un- 
decidedly, “that I wish to go up—at least not yet, 
till | know where they lead to.” 

“To Fog-Land,” said the man mysteriously. 
“Tf you don’t go now you may never have the 
chance again.” 

“But I’ve never heard of the place,” said His 
Majesty, “not that it matters much,” he added, 
“T don’t know but that I might as well go there 
as anywhere else.” 

“Hm! if you’re as undecided as all /ha?,” 
said the man, “I should think Fog-Land is just 
the place for you—no one knows their own mind 
two minutes together there. But come along ; 
up you go if you’re going! But mind,” he 
shouted as the Wallypug slowly vanished into 
the gloom, “no coming back again!” 

“T wonder what he meant by that,” thought 
the Wallypug as he toiled up the steps. “I’ve 
half a mind to go back and ask;” but when he 
turned around he discovered to his horror that 
the last step had vanished, and that there was 
nothing below but darkness, and then he noticed 
that with every step he took the same thing 
happened. What had looked and felt like solid 
stone vanished into thin air, and made return 
utterly impossible. 

There was evidently nothing else to do but to 
hurry forward, and this His Majesty did as fast 
as his little royal legs would carry him. 
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“For it would never do,” he thought, “ to find 
that the other end had disappeared, too, for in 
that case I should have to live all my life on one 
step suspended in mid-air, and I don’t fancy that 
in the least.” 

Fortunately, however, this did not happen, and 
a few minutes later he found himself at the top 
of the last step, and just as he took his foot off 
from it that disappeared also, and he found him- 
self in a strange land, standing before a solemn- 
looking gentleman who was dressed in a rusty 
suit of armour, and who wore enormous plumes 
in his helmet. 

“Good-merning |!” said the Wallypug politely, 
raising his crown. 

The solemn-looking man stared at him for 
some time in silence, and then asked solemnly, 

“Why have you come to Fog-Land ?” 

“Well, you see,” said His Majesty, smiling, 
“Tam a sort of king from a place called—Why— 
you may have heard of it.” 

The stranger shook his head. 

“And as | didn’t get on very well with my 
people, ’ve abdicated, and am looking out for 
another situation. You don’t happen to know of 
any people who want a good cheap king, do 
you ?” he enquired anxiously. 

The stranger shook his head again thought- 





AT THE TOP OF THE STEPS. 


fully, and then motioned the Wallypug to sit 
down beside him. 

“T will tell you my story,” he said, “we may 
be able to help each other ;” and His Majesty sat 
down and prepared to listen attentively. 


[Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE WALLYPUG MAKES SOME NEW 
ACQUAIN'TANCES, 





“To begin with,” said th: man in the rusty suit 
of armour. “My name is Don—something or 
other—I really forget exactly what, but it doesn’t 
matter in the least, just call me ‘the Don,’ that 
will do quite well ; neither do I remember when 
or where | was born, but then as | always say, 
whatever 7y the 
good of — recol- 
lecting such 
stupid things as 
those —what | 
do remember is 
that when | was 
a very small boy 
1 used to read in 
books about the 
chivalrous 
knights of old 
rescuing fair 
damsels in dis- 
tress, from ogres’ 
castles and all 
that sort of 
thing, you know; 
and when I| grew 
up to be a young 
man, my father, 
who was a waste- 
paper maker ”— 

“A what?” 
interrupted the 
Wallypug. 

“A waste-pa- 

er maker,” re- 
peated the Don. 

“ Whatever's 
that ?” 

“Don’t you 
know what a 
waste-paper 
maker is ?” was 
the reply. 








“Why, it’s a person who makes waste-paper, 
you know.” 

“ But—er,” 
quite—— ” 

“Look here,” interrupted the Don. “ You’ve 
seen waste-paper baskets, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” said the Wallypug. 

“Very well, then. What do they generally 
contain ?” 

“Why, all sorts of odds and ends of paper that 
are of no use— 
with writing on, 
and all that sort 
of thing, you 
know.” 

“Just so,” said 
the Don, “and 
that’s what my 
father used to do, 
write all sorts of 
things that were 
of no earthly use 
to anyone, and 
then carefully 
tear them up, 
and when he 
had a basket full 
he would take 
them to the edi- 
tors of papers 
and magazines 
and try to sell 
them. Don’t you 
see the idea? It 
saved the editors 
the trouble of 
tearing them up 
themselves.” 

“ But,” enquir- 
ed the Wally- 
pug, dubiously, 
“it surely could 
not have been 
avery _ profit- 
able business, 
was it?” 


said the Wallypug, “1 don’t 


SIR DON TO ‘11ik RESCUE. 
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“{~ suppose not,” said the Don, gloomily, 
“for f remember that, at a very early age, | was 
taken from school and told that I must cast about 
for some way of earning my living. 

“*What would you like to be?’ asked my 
father. 

“T thought of a lot of things and suggested 
them, but they didn’t seem to do; for instance, 
1 thought first of all I should like to be a Lord 
Mayor, or an engine-driver, or a mounted-police- 
man, or a circus-clown; but my father wouldn’t 
let me be any of those, and then I thought of 
being a Punch-and-Judy person, or a poet, or a 
muffin-man, but he wouldn’t let me be any of 
those either, so at last I declared that I would be 
a knight in armour 
or nothing at all, 
and my father got 
so angry at that, 
that he cut me off 
with a shilling.” 

“Dear me!” 
exclaimed the 
Wallypug, “ how- 
ever did he do 
that ?” 

“Oh! just in 
the ordinary way,” 
said the Don, 
lightly. “He bor- 
rowed the shilling 
from someone, you 
know, and gave it 
me and said we 
must part. And 
so | set out to seek 
my fortune.” 

““T suppose that 
was a good while 
since,” said the 
Wallypug. 

“Oh, yes, years 
and years ago,” 
said the Don, “ but 
don’t interrupt. 
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mother used to keep the village tuck shop. 
She had been sent to her room for being naughty, 
and | remember standing beneath her window 
and imploring her to fly with me to a distant 
land.” 

“What did she say ?” asked the Wallypug. 

“Oh! she was not at all polite,” said the Don, 
“she made rude remarks about my _ personal 
appearance, and said she wouldn’t be seen in 
the street with me for anything. Perhaps,” 
he added, reflecting, “I did xo0¢ look very beautiful 
in my make-shift armour.” 

“How did you get that which you have on 
now ?” asked the Wallypug. 

“Twas coming to that,” said the Don. “When 
I found that the 
fair ladies declin- 
ed to be rescued 
by me while I was 
not properly equip- 
ped, I determined 
by hook or crook 
to get a real suit 
of armour, and in 
order to earn 
some money [| 
became an errand 
boy.” 

“T say! That 
was a great come 
, down, wasn’t it ?” 
said the Wally- 
pug sympathetic- 
ally. 

“1 don’t know,” 
said the Don. 
“ Knight - errant, 
and errand boy, 
they are much 
about the same 
thing, you know, 
at least they sound 
something alike, 
and, besides, | was 
able to save up 


; : e : 

Of course it was E Blan for the armour. 
awfully difficult at \ oa Kvery night | 
first, being a hi used to dream 






knight in armour, 
without any. ar- 
mour you know, 


and I found that really my shilling did no go 
very far towards buying a complete suit, so I had 
to manage for a little while with some old biscuit- 
tins and odds and ends of that sort, witha dis- 
used tea-tray for a shield and a clothes-prop for 
a lance.” 

“Had you a horse ?” asked the Wallypug, 
who was deeply interested. : 

“Only a clothes-horse,” said the Don, mourn- 
fully, “and that was lame !” 

“Lame ?” exclaimed the Wallypug. 

“Yes, one of the legs was broken and it 
couldn’t stand alone, so I used to fold it up and 
leave it at home when I went out on myadventures. 
How well remember my first attempt at rescuing 
a fair damsel. It was the beautiful princess whose 
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the most beauti- 
dreams, all 
about riding on a 
milk-white charger, richly caparisoned, and 
in shining armour, to the rescue of beautiful 
princesses, shut up in gloomy towers, and every 
morning I used to wake up and find that it was 
only a dream, but my little bag of savings grew 
larger and larger, and at last I had enough money 
to buy this beautiful suit of armour which | 
picked up at an old curiosity shop. But now 
comes the strangest part of my story. For years 
and years I have been. looking about for fair 
damsels in distress, but, do you know,” and here 
the Don shook his head mournfully, “there aren’t 
any left.” 
“No!” said the Wallypug. 
“ At least, not hereabouts anyhow,” complained 
the Don, “I’ve hunted about in all the old castles 
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in the neighbourhood, and not a single princess 
in distress can I find—so you see,” he said hope- 
lessly, “there’s nothing whatever for me to do, 
I’m as badly off as you are yourself, a king with- 
out any subjects. Ah, bless me, here comes the 
Miller,” he added as a jolly-looking fat little man 
ran out of the mill near which they were sitting. 

“Hullo, Don!” he exclaimed when he came 
up to them. “ Who’s your friend ?” 

“Oh ! a—er—kind of a king, I believe.” 

“ er—qwhat name did you say ?” he enquired, 
bending down. 

“The Wallypug,” said His Majesty, pulling 
himself together. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” cried the Don, SoM. 
Majesty Wallypug—th s is the Miller of Fiddle- 
dee-dee.” His Majesty inclined his head with 
proper dignity, and the little Miller put his hand 
to his heart and performed a most elaborate bow. 

“Jolly glad to see you King!” he exclaimed. 
“How are things in your part of the country ?” 








** A MONKEY ON 


A STICK, PLEASE. 

“ His Majesty,” whispered the Don, “is at pre 
sent—er—without a country—he has abdicated.” 

“Oh! indeed,” said the Miller. “Capital, 
capital ! very proper thing to do; just what | 
did myself.” 

“You?” exclaimed the Wallypug. 
you ever a king ?” 

“Well, not exactly so to say a king,” said the 
Miller, with a wink, “but I once knew a man 
whose aunt had shaken hands with a Member of 
Parliament.” 

* But you can’/ abdicate unless you are a king,” 
said the Waliypug. 

“But I dd it,’ said the Miller triumphantly. 
“ When I found that I was getting into trouble 
down below, | just abdicated, and did it just as 
well as any king in the land could have done it 
too—so there ! ” 

“ What did you get into trouble about ?” asked 
the Wallypug, who thought it best to change the 
subject. 

“Oh, those sacks of flour, you know,” said 
the Miller, with a shrug. ‘ What could you ex- 
pect. A lot of ignorant people who couldn't 
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count brought me sacks of corn, and I couldn’t 
count either, so it wasn’t to be wondered at if 
things got in a muddle, was it now? They 
needn’t have been so nasty about it though, just 
because I kept a few sacksful for myself. Oh! 
heres the Duke,” he said, as a grand-looking 
person, wearing a ducal coronet and ermine- 
lined cloak made his appearance. 

“We were just talking about Your Grace,” he 
added mendaciously, “ weren’t we, Don ?” What 
the Don would have replied it is impossible to say 
if a small boy had not at that moment come run- 
ning up the road, and holding out a penny to the 
Duke, said,— 

“\ monkey on a stick, please.” 

To the Wallypug’s. great surprise, the Duke, 
instead of appearing offended at this unceremo- 
nious treatment, took off his coronet and cloak, 
and throwing the latter over his arm, said hum- 
bly, “Right you are, my little man; come this 
way,” and hurried away in the direction of the 
Castle. 

[Zo be continued. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FRENCH POODLES AND FAIRIES. 


“WHAT did that child mean,” said the Wally- 
pug, “by asking the Duke for a monkey on a 
stick ?” 

“Oh, the Duke,” explained the Don, “is 
placed in a very peculiar position; he is not 
quite sure if he is a Duke or not, and so, until his 
affairs are settled by the lawyers, he has to keep 
a toyshop for a living.” 

“Oh, you have lawyers up here, then?” said 
the Wallypug. 

“Lawyers! Yes, I should think so indecd. 
Why, don’t you know most lawyers come from 
fog-land? We send them from here to all parts 
of the world. A lot are sent to England, and 
are gradually succeeding in getting the laws’ of 
that land into a hopeless muddle. But see, here 
is His Grace the Duke returning.” . 

His Grace had resumed his ducal robes and 
coronet, and came _for- 
ward in a stately manner. 

“T know what your 
Grace is about to say,” 
said the Miller heartily, 
before the Duke had time 
to speak. “You were 
about to invite us all to 
the palace to dinner.” 

His Grace looked some- 
what embarrassed. 

“ T—I—er—really--—” 

he began. 

“Don’t say another 
word,” said the Miller. 
“Tt is quite unnecessary 
to apologise for inviting 
us at so short a notice. 
We will overlook that 
with pleasure. Er—w/at 
did you say you had for 
dinner ?” 

“Tm really very sorry,” 
said the poor Duke, * but 
the fact of the matter is, 
that the toy trade is very 
slow just at present, 
and — I —er —really, I 
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haven’t any dinner to offer you, much as I should 
enjoy the pleasure of your company.” 

The Miller’s face fell, but only for a moment, 
and turning to the Wallypug he said, with a 
genial smile :— 

“T know exactly what you wish to say. It is 
very kind of you. You will doubtless observe, 
‘Here is my purse—make what use you like of it. 
Buy the matefials for an excellent dinner. His 
Grace’s Cook shall prepare it, and we will all fare 


sumptuously.’ It is really most, #os¢ generous 
of you. Z will take the money,” and he held out 


his hand. 

“Oh!” gasped His Majesty. “ Really, I wasn’t 
going to say anything of the kind. Besides, I’ve 
only about ninepence with me.” 

“Only ninepence! And you call yourself a 
King !” exclaimed the Miller, disgustedly. “Well 
I never !” 

“You forget,” began the Wallypug, “that I——” 

But he didn’t finish the sentence, for at that 
moment something tickled 
his royal nose, and, look- 
ing up to see what it was, 
His Majesty perceived a 
melancholy looking fairy 
floating about in the air 
over his head. 

“Bless me!” he ex- 
claimed. “What's that ?” 

“Its a bird,” declared 


the Miller, promptly. 
“See its wings? Youre 
after the corn, you 


beauty !” and he shook 
his fist at the Fairy, who 
smiled faintly. 

“You are mistaken,” 
she said in a sweet, sad 
voice. 

“Pardon me!” ex- 
claimed the Don, jump- 
ing up from the ground 
where he had been reclin- 
ing; “but do you happen 
to be a Princess in dis- 
tress, or anything of 
that sort? 1 am a gal- 
lant knight, you know, 
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and I have devoted myself to the cause of 
chivalry.” 

“Oh, no!” was the reply. 
Fairy who has lost her way.” 

“Then come down, come down at once. You 
make me giddy—wobbling about up there,” said 
the Miller, somewhat rudely. 

The Fairy descended, and sat herself down 
with a little sigh. 

“Is there anything the matter—Miss—er— 
Madame ?” said the Wallypug, kindly, rather at 
a loss how to address the fair visitor. 

“People don’t believe in us now-a-days,” said 
the Fairy, -vhile a tiny tear trickled down her 
cheek, “and it’s very hard for a. fairy to get 
along. You see we can only do things for 
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“Oh! I'll believe in you, right enough,” said 
the Miller bluntly; “and I know what you're 
going to say—you’re going to tell us that to 
reward us for believing in you you will provide 
a delightful little dinner, done to a turn and 
served in elegant dishes, at the Duke’s palace 
yonder. Aren’t you now ?” 

“Why, yes. I will certainly, if you wish it,” 
laughed the Fairy. 

“Ah! that’s right,” said the Miller. “ Kings 
indeed,” he said, glancing scornfully at the poor 
Wallypug. “Give me Fairies for my money” ; 
and he led the way to the Ducal palace, while 
the others followed. 

The Duke’s Cook saw them coming, and 
wrung his hands in dismay, for he knew that 
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people who have faith in us, and I haven’t been 
believed in for ever and ever so long” ; and she 
sobbed a little very quietly. 

“ Never mind—never mind, my dear,” said 
the Wallypug, kindly ; “I'll believe in you.” 

“ And so will I,” maintained the Duke, stoutly. 

“And I find in you what I have long sought— 
Beauty in distress,” cried the Don. “ Therefore 
I will to thy rescue. Let who will disbelieve in 
you, and he shall have me to reckon with. Odd 
zooks ! and grammercy !” and the valiant knight 
smote himself upon his chest with his mailed fist 
till his rusty armour rattled again. 

“Thank you! Thank you, kind friends ! ” 
cried the Fairy, smiling through her tears. “ But 
will not this gentleman, who by his dress should 
be a miller, believe in me too ?” 


there was nothing left in the larder but the cold 
remains of a small mutton chop and a little rice 
pudding. 

“T can’t think what his Grace means by bring- 
ing people to dinner when there’s nothing in the 
house.” 

But when the Fairy came in she soon changed 
the aspect of affairs. With a wave of her wand 
the cold mutton chop was chahged into a 
smoking, savoury dish, the smell of which 
made everybody’s mouth water. The rice 
pudding was transformed at once into a delicious 
Charlotte Russé, and a shrivelled-up little apple 
on a plate became a pile of the most luscious 
fruit in a silver epergne. 

The Cook was made happy by having his 
broken crockery turned into a glittering service 
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of silver plate, and the somewhat worn table- 
linen changed into snowy damask. 

He and the other servants soon set the table, 
and in a very few minutes the Duke was seated, 
with his guests around him, in the Dining Hall 
of the palace, which had a door leading into the 
Toy-Shop, so that His Grace had not so far to 
go when any customers arrived. 

The dinner passed off very satisfactorily, and 
even the Miller, who had a prodigious appetite, 
was satisfied at last ; and, while they lingered over 
the fruit and nuts, he made very particular in- 
quiries of the Fairy as to the extent of her powers. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “that you have 
only to say the word and anything you wish for 
happens. If you were to try, now, I daresay you 
could transform this apple into a bag of gold. 
Don’t speak !_ I know what you are going to say. 
I really cannot permit you to be so generous ! 
You are going to tell me that you will do as I 
suggest, and ask me to accept the gold as a pre- 
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sent ; but really, you l:now, I hardly like to take it 
from you—I have known you such a short time.” 

“Indeed ! I wasn’t going to do anything of 
the kind,” said the Fairy. “I’m afraid you are 
a very greedy person.” 

“How can you say such a thing,” said the 
Miller, turning his eyes up to the ceiling “I 
was only showing you what confidence | had in 
your powers.” 

“Shop !” cried a voice from the bazaar, behind 
the Duke’s chair, and taking off his coronet and 
robe, his grace apologized to his guests and left 
the table. 

“Somebody called to see you,” said the page, 
who had been minding the shop, meeting the 
Duke at the door. “J can’t make head nor tail 
of what she says.” 

“Oh ! it is only to ask you,” said a very pretty 
little girl stepping forward leading a French poodle 
by the paw, “if you could kindly tell me where | 
am. I got ina terrible fog with my music. I 
never could tell crochets from guavers, or wiinins 
from semibreves, and my little doggie he 
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got in a fog too; you see he’s French, and when 
we tell him in English to do his tricks, he doesn’t 
understand us. So somehow or another we both 
found ourselves here D 

“Why, this is Fogland, my dear,” said the 
Duke, at least this particular place is called 
Fiddle-dee-dee ; but it is a province of Fogland, 
and now you are here I’m afraid you will find it 
rather difficult to get away again. “ But don’t 
be frightened,” he added, as the little girl looked 
rather serious ; “we will take care of you.” 

“Yes, dear, you won’t come to any harm while 
you are with us,” said the Fairy. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the little girl, staring with 
widely opened eyes. “A real Fairy! I am glad | 
came. Come here, doggie, and make a bow! 
My name is Gwyneth,” the child went on, “and 
this is ‘M’sieur Topo,” she added, leading the 
dog forward. “Bow, Topo! Bow, Sir!” she 
cried ; but the poor little dog only looked up 
pathetically into her face and wagged his black 
tail, as much as to say he couldn’t understand. 
“You must excuse him, please,” said Gwyneth. 
“You see he has never seen a real fairy before, 
and doesn’t quite know how to behave.” 

[Zo be continued.] 
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“I’m very glad,” repeated Gwyneth, “to see a 
real fairy. 1 have often read about them, and I 
love them so much.” 

The Fairy beamed with pleasure. 

“T can see, my dear,” she said, “that we shall 
get along splendidly. Is there anything you 
would like me to do for you?” 

“Oh, could you make M’sieur Topo talk, 
please?” asked Gwyneth excitedly. “I am 
sure he nearly does so already, and he is such a 
dear doggie, I should love him to be able to 
speak to me.” 

“The easiest thing in the world,” declared the 
Fairy, waving her, wand over the dog, who im- 
mediately made a polite bow and exclaimed : 

“ Bonjour Mesdames et Monsieurs !” 

“Oh ! you dear thing,” cried Gwyneth, rushing 
up to her pet and caressing him fondly. “ Can’t 
you speak in English though ? I don’t know many 
French words.” 

“ Pardonnez, moi Mademoiselle! Mais je ne 
comprends pas,” said 
the dog, holding his head 
on one side and twirling 
his moustache with his 
paw. 

“Dear me! What- 
everzys he talking about?” 
said the Wallypug. 

“T don’t believe its 
respectable to use words 
like those,” declared the 
Miller. “I don’t ap- 
prove of ‘animals being 
allowed to speak at all,” 
he continued, turning to 
the Fairy, “and I wonder 
at your wasting your 
ability in this way—ah ! 
I know what you are 
thinking about. You are 
going to tell me, that, 
as a peace offering for 
having incurred my dis- 
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pleasure, you will turn all the sacks of grain in 
my mill into gold. Very well, then, I will forgive 
you under the circumstances.” 

“Indeed, I shall do nothing of the sort,” said 
the Fairy ; “and I may tell you at once that I 
do not intend to do anything for you. I never 
do things for greedy people—except to punish 
them,” she added. 

“Oh! very well,” cried the Miller, getting up 
in a huff. “Then I won’t believe in you any 
longer—see if I do! And I'll have you expelled 
from Fog-Land—Fairies indeed!” he declared, 
going to the door; “rubbish, and nonsense ! 
Here ! Wallypug ! come with me, I’ve something 
important to say to you.” 

“Vm very comfortable where I am, thanks,” 
said the Wallypug. 

“You'll be sorry if you don’t come,” declared 
the Miller. “Are you coming or not ?” 

The Wallypug shook his head, and the Miller 
went out, slamming the door violently behind 
him. 

“He’s a very awkward person to get on with,” 
declared the Don, shaking his head. 

“Ah !” said the Duke, 
with a sigh, “he’s spoilt, 
that’s what’s the matter 
with him. You see we 
have nobody to govern 
us here, and we're all 
equal, so although he’s 
only a miller, he gives 
himself airs.” 

“Don’t you think,” 
suggested the Don, “that 
it would be better for us 
to have a king? 
see we could easily man- 
age it now. Here’s this 
gentleman who says he 
has been King of Why. 
I should think he would 
do nicely for us.” 

The Wallypug blushed. 

“T—er was only a sort 
of king, you know,” he 
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“Still, you know something about it, don’t 
you ?” asked the Don. 

“Oh, yes !” declared’the Wallypug. “ Besides, 
I’ve been to England, and seen how they manage 
things there.” 

“Is that gentleman a king?” whispered 
Gwyneth to the Fairy. “ How delightful !_ What 
a lot of things I shall have to tell them about 
when I get home again—Kings and Fairies, 
and——” 

“T don’t think that’s at all a bad idea of yours, 
Don,” said the Duke. “As you say, we could 
ask this gentleman to be our king, and then we 
could form a sort of parliament, and make laws 
and reduce this place into some sort of order.” 

“Are there many people’ here?” asked the 
Wallypug. 

“About a thousand,” said the Don, “counting 
women and children, and other domestic 
animals.” 

“But _ per- 
haps they 
wouldn’t like 
me fora king,” 
said the Wally- 
pug, modestly. 

“Oh! we 
could say we’ 
picked you up 
cheap,” declar- 
ed the Don. 
“Sort of se- 
cond-hand 
king, youknow. 
They are very 
economical 
people here, 
and that would 
fetch them, I 
think.” 

“Besides,” 
said the Duke, 
“even if they 
didn’t care to 
have this gen- 


tleman we 
could have an 
election, you 


know, and choose a king.” 

“In that case,” remarked the Don, “I suppose 
we should all go in for the post.” 

“M’sieur Topo, too ?” cried Gwyneth, clapping 
her hands. 

“T don’t know,” said the Don, dubiously, “I’ve 
never heard of a dog being made king before.” 

“ But he’s such a clever dog,” pleaded Gwyneth. 
“Ym sure we could teach him English, and he 
would look such a dear in a crown and robe. 
Oh, do you mind, sir, just letting him try your’s 
on ?” she asked of the Wallypug. 

The good-natured little fellow laughingly com- 
plied with her wishes, and Monsieur Topo was 
duly invested with the royal insignia, and pranced 
about the room on his hind legs, with the Wally- 
pug’s crown on his head, and his majesty’s cloak 
trailing on the ground behind him. , 

“Vive le roi! Vive le roi /” shouted Gwyneth, 
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clapping her hands. “Look, now! Doesn’t he 
make a jolly little king ? How do you do, Your 
Majesty King Topo the First ?” and the child 
made a low curtsey. 

The elder people laughed indulgently, but His 
Grace the Duke explained that he was afraid the 
people of Fiddlededee would hardly approve of 
having a French poodle for a king. 





“And he zs so very French, you know,” said . 


the Don. 

“ Awfully !” agreed the Duke. 

The Wallypug was thinking. 

“Tt costs a good deal to keep a king,” he re- 
marked presently. “One has to have a palace, 
and a court, and all that sort of thing—I suppose 
you know that ?” 

“Oh! I could help in that matter,” declared 
the Fairy ; “I could build you a palace in no 
time, and supply it with all the necessary fur- 
niture—and, in 
fact, provide all 
that you would 
require to sup- 
port your regal 
state.” 

“Then that 
settles it,” cried 
the Duke, en- 
thusiastically. 
“If we could 
tell the people 
that we had 
found a_ king 
who would 
supply his. own 
palace and re- 
venue, and 
would promise 
not to be any 
expense at all, 
1 feel sure they 
would accept 
him.” 

So it was de- 
cided that the 
Don and the 
Duke were to 
go into the 
town of Fiddlededee, and propose to the people 
that His Majesty the Wallypug should be pro- 
claimed first King of Fog-Land, and to make 
all arrangements for an immediate coronation 
ceremony. 

The Fairy, Gwyneth, and !M’sieur Topo were 
to make themselves at home at the Duke’s 
palace meanwhile, and the Wallypug himself 
decided to go to the mill and find out what it 
was that the Miller had wished to say to him so 
particularly. 

He found that gentleman standing at his door, 
looking rather glum. 


“T know what you have come to say,” he - 


shouted, as the Wallypug drew near. “You 
have come to beg my pardon, and to ask me to 
go back with you.” 

“l’ve come to make my peace with you, if you 
are angry with me, certainly,” said the Wallypug, 
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“and to hear the important news you had to 
communicate.” 

“JT don’t know that I shall tell you now,” 
growled the Miller, surlily. 

“Very well, then, I'll tell you some news,” 
declared the Wallypug, cheerfully. “I’m going 
to be King of Fog-Land !” 

“What !” exclaimed the Miller. 

“Tm going to be made king,” said the 
Wallypug, smiling amiably. 

“Who says so?” demanded the Miller. 

“The Duke and the Don have gone to Fid- 
dlededee to have me proclaimed,” said the 
Wallypug. 

“Indeed !” shouted the Miller, indignantly. 
“Just come inside and talk this matter over ; 
I’m inclined to think they will do nothing of the 
sort.” 

The Wallypug followed him into the old mill, 
and the Miller fastened the door. 

“Now,” he began, “do you mean to tell me 
that they arranged all this without consulting 
me?” 

“Well, you see,” said the Wallypug, in ex- 
planation, “there was no time to——” 

A loud knock at the door interrupted him, and 
the Miller, crying “ Bother !” went to see who it 
was. 

He opened the upper part a little way, and 
gave a terrific ‘start of surprise, for a horribly 
grotesque creature forced his head in, and, 
grinning at the alarm he had caused, cried— 

“Ha! sorry to interrupt you, but could you 
please tell me where I am ?” 

The Miller’s legs smote together in his fright. 

“This is Fog-Land !” he gasped. 

“Oh! is it?” said the creature. 
that ?” and he pointed to the Wallypug. 

“ A—er—friend of 
mine,” said the Mil- 
ler, , “ the—er—the 
Wallypug.” 

The creature gave 
a grin. 

“Ho! king, or 
something of that 
sort I should judge 
by his appear- 
ance.” 

“Pm going to 
be,” explained the 
Wallypug, who had 
somewhat mastered 
his fears. 

“Perhaps !” de- 
clared the Miller, 
suggestively. 

“Really,” said 
the creature, open- 
ing the lower part 
of the door and 
walking in, “this 
sounds interesting, 
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goyle,” he announced airily, flourishing his 
tail. 

“T don’t think,” gasped the Miller, “that I 
have ever met one of your—er—species be- 
fore.” 

“You don’t say so ?” said the Gargoyle, “that’s 
your misfortune then.” 

“So you're going to be a king, are you?” he 
continued, turning to the Wallypug and giving 
him a keen glance. 

“ ]—I—hbelieve so,” said the Wallypug. 

“Ho! Well I hope you'll like it,” said the 
Gargoyle with a malicious grin. 

“Well, you see,” explained the Wallypug, “I’m 
to begin under very favourable circumstances. 
The Fairy——” 

“What!” exclaimed the Gargoyle, with a 
start. 

“The Fairy,” repeated the Wallypug, “has 
promised to——” .-- 

“Have you got one of those interfering crea- 
tures here?” said the Gargoyle, grinding his 
teeth with rage. “I hate em!” 

“So doI! SodoI!” declared the Miller. 

The Gargoyle glanced at him for a moment, 
and then held out a paw. “Bravo! give me 
your hand then, and we'll see what we can do 
to spoil her little game. So she is going to 
make you a king, is she,” he hissed, turning 
again to the Wallypug. “We'll see all about 
that. Give her my compliments, and tell her 
that if the Gargoyle can prevent it, she will do 
nothing of the kind. Hullo! who have we 
here?” he exclaimed, looking out of the top of 
the door. 

The others followed his glance, and saw the 
Don approaching, dragging by the ear a little 
man who wore a jester’s cap and bells. 

“Are they com- 
ing here?” asked 
the Gargoyle, hur- 


riedly. 

“1 expect, 'so,w 
replied the Mil- 
ler. 

“Quick then ! 


there’s no time to 
lose” said the Gar- 
goyle, and he drew 
the Miller aside, 
and whispered 
something in his 
ear. 

The Miller nod- 
ded, and _ before 
he knew what 
was happening, the 
Wallypug found 
himself seized from 
behind, and thrown 
into a_half- filled 
flour bin, and 
the lid was fas- 
tened down with 
a bang. 

[Zo be con- 
tinued.| 
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“HULLO, Miller, seen the Wallypug ?” enquired 
the Don, when he reached the door of the mill. 

The Miller, seated on the bin in which His 
Majesty was imprisoned, shook his head. 

“Help! help!” cried a muffled voice from 
beneath him, and the Miller coughed loudly and 
began drumming on the bin with his heels. 

“What was that?” demanded the Don, look- 
ing about. 

“What?” asked the Miller, innocently, still 
kicking his heels. 

“1 thought I heard somebody calling for help,” 
said the Don. 

“Oh, the mill-sails creaking in the wind, I 
expect,” remarked the Miller, unconcernedly. 
“Who have you got there ?” he asked, pointing 
to the Jester. 

“Ohi! it’s a fellow 
I caught redhanded 
stealing rolls from 
the baker at Fiddle- 
de-dee.” 

“Nay! friend,” 
expostulated the 
Jester, trying in vain 
to wiench his head 
away from the Don, 
who still held him 
fast by the ear; 
“you do me wrong 
there, I was but 
aiding good Mother 
Nature.” 

“How do you 
make that — out 
knave ?” asked the 
Don, giving his ear 
a tweak. 

“In sooth, good 
Master Tinribs, 
twas in this wise : 
You will admit that 
tis said, ‘All Nature 
doth abhor a vacu- 
um,’ ” 
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“Well ?” said the Don. 

“And a vacuum is a void place !” quoth the 
Jester. 

“ Granted,” said the Don. 

“Beneath my waistcoat was a most pestilent 
aching void, that Nature cried aloud for me to 
fill, and so, forsooth, I hasted but to do her bid- 
ding with that which came the first to hand. 
And is one to be haled before His Grace the 
Duke for so small an offence as this, which is no 
offence at all ?” 

“Ah! a very cunning excuse,” said the Don, 
giving-his ear another tweak; “but you must 
explain all that to the Duke; he knows how to 
deal with all such rogues and vagabonds as you.” 

The Jester gave a pathetic sniff and said no 
more. 

“But bless me!” cried the Don, who was 
rather shortsighted, and who had only just caught 
sight of the Gar- 
goyle, “What on 
earth is that crea- 
ture ?” 

“Oh! friend of 
mine,” — explained 
the Miller. ‘ Capi- 
tal chap, just come 
to Fog-Land—call- 
ed a Gargoyle.” 

“Dear me! I’ve 
never seen so ex- 
traordinary a crea- 
ture in my life be- 
fore,” exclaimed the 
Don. 

“Not at all to be 
wondered at, my 
dear sir,” said the 
Gargoyle, in a 
smooth voice. 
“There are not two 
of us Gargoyles 
alike anywhere.” 

“You don’t say 
so!” said the Don. 

“No,” said the 
Gargoyle, “some 
resemble one thing 
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and some another; birds, beasts, fishes, men, 
women—all sorts of things. You must have 
seen some of our family though. We live at 
the corners.” 
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“At the corners?” gasped the Don, now 
thoroughly puzzled. 

“Yes,” said the Gargoyle, grinning, “ church 
corners. Look up at the corners of a church 
tower whenever you’re passing, and you’re pretty 
sure to see a Gargoyle.” 

“Oh! now I come to think of it,” said the 
Don, “I have noticed, sticking out from church 
towers, some horrible looking creatures. Oh, | 
beg your pardon,” he added, seeing the Gargoyle 
draw himself up with an offended air. 

“T meant to say, of course—er—— 

“Just so!” interrupted the Gargoyle, huffily. 
“JT know exactly what you were going to say. I 
am aware, of course, that I am not beautiful, but 
I don’t think you need have referred to my 
physical misfortunes in that rude manner.” 

“Ym sure I’m very sorry,” said the Don. 

“Never mind ! Let’s change the subject,” said 
the Miller. “ What do you want with the Wally- 

ug?” 

“Oh !” cried the Don, enthusiastically. “ Such 
an excellent thing. Do you know, we have 
decided to make him king of Fog-Land.” 

“Humph !” ejaculated the Miller. 

“And the Duke and myself went to Fiddle- 
de-dee to see what the townsfolk thought about it. 
Fortunately they fell in with the idea at once, and 
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to-morrow we are to havea grand coronation, and 
His Grace has gone home to talk the matter over 
with the Fairy. I just looked in here on my 
way home, thinking that perhaps the Wallypug 
might be here. | suppose, though, he 
must still be at the Duke’s.” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” said the 
Miller, kicking violently at the bin from 
whence the poor Wallypug was vainly 
trying to make himself heard. 

“Whatever are you doing! ” exclaimed 
the Don, gazing at him in astonishment. 

“T suppose | can kick my own bin if 
I want to, can’t I?” said the Miller, 
angrily. 

“Oh ! of course,” cried the Don, pre- 
paring to go. “Don’t get cross. I’ve 
never seen you doing so before, that’s all.” 

“Ah, keep your eyes open and you'll 
see lots of things you’ve never seen be- 
fore,” remarked the Miller as his guest 
went down the steps, dragging the un- 
willing Jester with him. 

“Quick ! there’s no time to be lost,” 
cried the Gargoyle, jumping up and 
fastening the door as soon as they had 
gone. “They'll be back again directly 
for this precious Wallypug of theirs, and 
I’m more than ever determined that 
they shall zo¢ have him for king, since 
they so much wish it. Did you ever 
hear of such outrageous cheek—calling 
me a horrible-looking creature? But 
Vl make him pay for it before I’ve 
done. Now then, fetch out this Wally- 
pug. Where are you going to hide 
him ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the Miller, open- 
ing the bin. 

“Ough !” spluttered his majesty, getting rid of 
some of the corn in which he was_ nearly 
smothered. “ What do you mean by shutting 
me upin this box. I’m very angry—very angry 
indeed.” And really, the usually mild little fellow 
was quite red with indignation. 
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“Don’t pay any attention to Az,” advised the 
Gargoyle. “Where is he to be hidden ?” 

“T can’t think,” said the Miller, scratching his 
head reflectively. “They know every inch of the 
old mill do the Duke and the Don. Oh! I 
know,” he exclaimed, “shove him in the flour 
bin up to his neck, and pop a sieve over his 
head —they’ll never think of looking under- 
neath.” 

“No,” said the Gargoyle; “I’ve thought of 
something better than that. Pop him into the 
flour bin as you suggested, but then I'll tell you 
what further to do.” 

So, despite the Wallypug’s protests and strug- 
gles, he was thrown into the flour bin, and the 
lid was closed and padlocked. 

Poor little fellow, a cloud of fine dust arose as 
he sank into his soft bed; and his eyes, nose, 
and ears were filled with powdery flour. 

Worse was to follow, however ; for, after a lot 
of whispering and giggling between the Miller 
and the Gargoyle, the Wallypug found that a 
hole was being bored in the lid of the bin, through 
which, a few minutes later, to his great dismay a 
stream of water began to trickle. 

“What are you up to?” he shouted. “I’m in 
an awful mess as it is, and if you keep on with 
that water I shall be covered with dough.” 

“So you will, so you will,” laughed the Miller, 
heartlessly, pouring more water through. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” cried the Wallypug, 
hopping about to avoid the water. “I’m _ be- 
coming a perfect pudding / Do stop!” 

“Bravo ! bravo!” was the reply ; “better and 
better.” 

Presently they opened the lid and pulled His 
Majesty (encased in a mass of clinging dough) 
out, and dumped him upon the floor. 

“The dough is not stiff enough,” declared the 
Gargoyle, critically. 

“What! more flour?” laughed the Miller, 
lifting a sackful and smothering the poor strug- 
gling little figure on the floor with it. 

Then the two of them kneading and punching 
the poor Wallypug made him into ‘an immense 
cottage loaf—from the top of which the knobs of 
his crown were just visibly sticking out—and 
from the sides of which his fingers protruded, 
waggling, imploring. Of course, they were care- 
ful not to cover his face; but they took the 
precaution of binding a handkerchief tightly over 
his mouth to prevent him from calling out. 

They had scarcely finished these elaborate 
preparations when there was a loud knocking 
heard at the outer door. 

“Ha! only just in time !” cried the Gargoyle ; 
and the Miller and he twisted the great loaf around 
so that His Majesty’s face was turned to the 
wall, and then, throwing a little more flour over 
the sticky parts, they gave a final glance to 
assure themselves that their work was completed, 
and went to the door. 

His Grace and the Don stood there, looking 
very anxious about something. 

“ Hlave you seen anything of the Wallypug ?” 
they enquired. “We can’t find him any- 
where.” 
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“The Wallypug ?” cried the Miller. 
isn’t he at your Grace’s ?” 

“No!” said the Duke, “they say at home 
that he started out to come here and has not 
returned.” 

“Dear me, How singular,” remarked the Miller, 
throwing up his hands, and looking in a shocked 
and pained way at the Gargoyle. 

That individual looked highly sympathetic. 

“T suppose he cannot be anywhere about the 
mill and you do not know it?” suggested the 
Don. : 

“T shouldn’t think so,” was the reply, “ but we 
will look by all means, if you wish.” 

“Whatever's this,” cried the Don, catching 
sight of the huge loaf. 

“Oh! didn’t you know,” said the Miller, 
“we've gone in for baking our own bread.” 

“But whatever do you bake loaves that size 
for?” asked the Duke. 

“ Oh—er—we—er—— ” stammered the Miller, 
confusedly. 

“It’s for me,” declared the Gargoyle, boldly. 
“T have to eat a loaf that size every day.” 

The Duke glanced at him incredulously. 

“You are quite sure you are telling the truth ?” 
he asked. 

“Oh ! quite,” maintained the Gargoyle, turning 
his eyes up to the ceiling, while the Miller stuck 
a little piece of dough over the Wallypug’s 
fingers which were wriggling through the side of 
the loaf. 

“Why, it’s moving,” declared the Don, as his 
Majesty made a violent effort to escape from his 
doughy prison. 

“Yes,” said the Gargoyle, coolly. 

“ But—but, a loaf of bread—can’t move by 
itself,” remonstrated the Duke in a_ puzzled 
voice. 

“Oh! yes it can,” said the Gargoyle, “if it’s 
self-raising flour. The movement you notice is 
the flour raising itself, you know.” 

His Grace and the Don were only partially 
satisfied with this ingenious explanation, and 
insisted upon looking all over the rest of the 
mill, peeping into the bins and cupboards, and 
climbing into the topmost loft, where they dis- 
turbed a brood of young owls; and poking about 
in every corner of the cellar, to the manifest 
discomfiture of a colony of rats who lived 
there. 

But, of course, no Wallypug could they find ; 
and they were obliged, at last, to go sorrowfully 
back to the others and tell them of their un- 
successful search. 

The trial of the Jester for petty theft had been 
postponed for the moment, and when the Duke 
returned to the palace, he found that worthy 
seated in the courtyard, teaching M’sieur Topo 
(with whom he had struck up an immediate 
acquaintance) a number of amusing tricks. 

“T wonder,” thought His Grace, “if by any 
chance this fellow can have seen the Wallypug 
anywhere,” and, sitting down on a stout bench, 
he began to cross-question him. 


“Why, 


[Zo be continued. | 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
“SNAKES! !” 
“METHINKS, your Grace, that I saw such an 
one as your Lordship describes at yonder mill. 
If 1 mistake not, I caught a glimpse of His 
Majesty being thrust within a corn-bin, whereon 
the Miller sat and drummed with his heels.” 

“But why didn’t you tell us at the time?” 
cried the Duke. 

“Tn sooth I thought it but a merry jest they 
played upon you—and, look you, it was a merry 
jest, too. To puta poor simple into a corn-bin 
is nought ; but 
a King—and in 
his crown and 
ermine — there 
is humour in 
that of a right 
good sort !” 

“Oh, bother!” 
cried the Duke, 
im pat iently ; 
“don’t — stand 
there — chatter- 
ing. Go and 
call the Don. 
I thought,some- 
how, that Miller 


i 


was deceiving [| 
us. So the J Mf 
Wallypug was — filial 
there all the | y 
time, was he? | 
Well, we shall iy 
have to make ¥ 


them give him 
up one way or 
another. Ah! 
there you are ! ” 
he cried, as the 
Don came into 
the courtyard. 
“What do you 
think? the 
Wallypug was 
hidden away 
somewhere at 
the mill after 





HIS MAJESTY SUBMITTED WITH AN ILL GRACE, 





all! 
there.” 

“No!” cried the Don; “but where could he 
have been? We hunted everywhere. And, 
besides, what cou/d have been their object in 
hiding him ?” 

“T don’t know,” said the Duke. “ Anyhow, 
he is there, and we must go and rescue him if 
we want him to be King.” 

“Come on then!” cried the Don, valiantly, 
catching up his shield and leading the way back 
to the mill, followed by the Duke, the Jester, and 
M’sieur Topo—who hopped along on his hind 
legs, wagging 
his tail and cry- 
ing enthusiasti- 
cally— 

“Allons vite! 
bow-wow / au 
secours! sau- 
vons-le /” 

In the mean- 
time a curious 
scene was being 


The Jester saw him when we first went 


enacted at the 
mill. 
The Miller 


and the Gar- 
goyle had both 
felt that hiding 
the Wallypug 
in the dough 
was scarcely a 
satisfactory way 
of disposing of 
him. In _ fact, 
after a time, it 
had all settled 
down into a flat 
lump on the 
floor; from 
which the for- 
lorn figure of 
His Majesty 
rose _ pathetic- 
ally, with long 
streaks of 
dough hanging 
in festoons from 
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the knobs of his crown, and clinging in a sticky 
mess to his fingers, which the poor little fellow 
held as wide apart as possible. 

“What zs to be done with him?” the Miller 
had asked, looking:at the dejected figure before him. 

“We might bake him a little to harden the 
crust,” the Gargoyle had said, reflectively. 

But the Wallypug had shook his head and 
pleaded so imploringly with his eyes (the poor 
little fellow’s mouth was bandaged, you will 
remember) that even the Miller was moved 
to pity and had vetoed 
this suggestion. 

“] know !” the Gar- 
goyle had said at length, 
as a brilliant suggestion 
struck him. “ But first 
we must get this dough 
off.” 

“That’s easier said 
than done,” was the 
Miller’s reply. 

“Not at all,” said the 
Gargoyle; “you have 
a hose-pipe, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” was the an- 
swer. 

“Very 
turn it on.” 

“Oh! I see,” said 
the Miller. Thereupon 
the hose had been 
fetched, and a stream 
of chilly water was 
directed upon His 
Majesty, who submitted 
with an ill grace, being, 
however, powerless to 
prevent these indigni- 
ties. 

The dough had all 
been washed from his 











well, then, 
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face and parts of his | | WZ 


garments, and the band- 
age removed from his 
mouth, when the sound 
ofa dog barking caused 
the Miller to hurriedly 
look from the window. 

“Hullo,” he cried in 
alarm, as he caught sight of the rescue party, 
“they’re coming back again. What on earth 
are we to do now?” 

“They mustn’t come in on ay account,” cried 
the Gargoyle ; then, catching up a lump of dough 
he hastily formed it into a rough representation 
of aserpent’s head. This he fixed over the end 
of the hose-pipe, allowing the nozzle to stick 
through what looked like the mouth. 

“When they come up the steps you must lower 
this out of the window,” he said, “and frighten 
them. Wriggle it about well, and they will no 
doubt think that it’s a great snake.” 

“Come along you,” he continued, snatching off 
the Wallypug’s crown and,wet cloak, and throw- 
ing them into the corn-bin. 
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‘Oris A MIGHTY SERPENT!” CRIED THE DON. 
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“But why?” gasped the poor Wallypug, 
“what have | done? Why are you hiding me 
from my friends ?” 

“ Don’t ask questions,” snapped the Gargoyle, 
dragging His Majesty after him, and hurrying up 
to the top storey of the mill. “I shall look to you,” 
he shouted tothe Miller, “to keep them away till 
I have hidden this object.” 

So the Miller went to the little window over the 
door and looked out. By this time the Don, fol- 
lowed by the others, had reached the bottom of 
the steps. 

Slowly and cautiously the Miller let the hose- 
pipe out of the window, keeping himself carefully 
out of sight. 

Presently a shout of dismay from below told 
him that the ruse had been successful, so giving 
the “snake” a final wriggle he peeped out. 

He could see that the rescue party were re- 
garding the decorated hose-pipe with considerable 
alarm, and he heard 
the Don shout, “’Tis 
a mighty serpent ! ” as 
he fled in terror down 
the steps. 

For a time all was 
quiet, and then there 
was another clatter on 
the steps, and the Mil- 
ler, looking out, found 
that the valiant Don, 
backed up by the 
others, was going to 
make an attack upon 
the “serpent.” 

He gave the pipe 
another violent wriggle 
in the hope of frighten- 
ing them, and then at- 
tempted to draw it up, 
but the Don, protect- 
ing himself with his 
shield, drew his sword, 
and with one mighty 
blow, severed the 
“head ” from the body 
of the supposed mon- 
ster. 

The result was cer- 
tainly unexpected, for 
the hose being fully 
charged with water, a powerful stream struck 
the Don full on the chest, and sent him clattering 
down the steps, knocking the others over in his 
fall, and finally smothering the whole party with 
a flood of water as they lay wriggling in a heap 
at the base of the mill. 

“ Now’s our time,” whispered the Gargoyle, 
who had come downstairs after hiding the Wally- 
pug away in one of the upper stories. “Come 
along,” and he went to the door and threw it 
open. 

“Oh, dear me! dear me !” he cried, wringing 
his hands, “ whatever’s the matter !” 

“Poor things! poor things!” exclaimed the 
Miller, hurrying down the steps. “ What ave you 
been doing to yourselves,” 
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“The serpent!” gasped the Duke, struggling to 
get up, and pointing to the hose-pipe which hung 
dangling from the window, still discharging a 
volume of water. 

“ Why, that’s my new hose-pipe,” declared the 
Miller, “ whoever’s been cutting it like that ? ” 

“ Hose-pipe !” they all exclaimed, in  sur- 
prise. 

“Then I’m afraid,” said the Don, at length, 
gazing at it ruefully and limping about painfully 
on one leg, “that I am the. guilty one; we 
thought it was a serpent, you see.” 

“Humph !” grumbled the Miller, “that’s a 
funny excuse. I really think you ought to be 
more careful. It was a very valuable hose-pipe, 
and now you have entirely ruined it. I know 
what you want to suggest, that I should let you 
buy me another one. Well, we shall see—we 
shall see. In the meantime, would you like to 
come in and dry your things ?” 

“Thanks! It’s very kind of you,” said the 
Duke. 

“Not at all,” said the Miller, leading the way. 
“Oh ! by-the-bye, how was it that you came to be 
on my steps at all. Were you coming to see 
me ?” 

“We were coming to ask you once more if you 
had seen the Wallypug,” said the Duke, look- 
ing at them anxiously. 

“Oh! the Wallypug,” said the Gargoyle. 
“ Poor fellow, I’m afraid you will never see hz 
again.” 

“Why not ?” cried the others. 

“Tm afraid he’s drowned,” said the Gargoyle, 
pulling a long face. 

“Why, what makes you think so?” inquired 
the Don. 

The Gargoyle shook his head sorrowfully, and 
led the way to the corn-bin. 

“Do you recognise these ?” he asked, fishing 
out the Wallypug’s crown and cloak. 

“Why, yes !” cried the others. 

The Gargoyle took out his pocket-handker- 
chief and slowly wiped his eyes. 

“We f-found them at the t-top of the w-well,” 
he sniffed, burying his face in his hands and 
sobbing convulsively, while the Miller did the 
same, peeping through his fingers, however, to 
see the effect this news had upon the others. 

The Duke and the Don looked greatly con- 
cerned. 

“Poor fellow !” they cried in dismay ; “could 
he have tumbled in ?” 

“Ym afraid he must have done so,” said the 
Miller. 

The Jester, however, was examining His 
Majesty’s cloak very carefully, and particularly 
the part still covered with dough ; then he noticed 
some doughy footmarks leading to the staircase, 
and slowly followed them across the room. 

The Gargoyle saw him doing this, and care- 
fully closed the door leading upstairs and put his 
back against it. 

In the meantime M’sieur Topo had been ex- 
ploring on his own account, and a furious and 
delighted barking from upstairs showed that he 
had, at any rate, found something. 
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The Miller looked very much amazed, and 
grumbled audibly about people “allowing their 
dogs to go poking and prying about in other 
people’s houses”; but the Jester insisted upon 
following the matter up, and running to where 
the sound of the barking proceeded from, he 
came upon M’sieur Topo—sniffing and capering 
about a great sack on the top floor of all. 

That there was something alive in the sack 
was quite evident, for it was squirming and 
wriggling about in a most singular manner, and 
the sides stuck out at the most extraordinary 
angles. 

The Jester whipped his knife from his pocket 
and quickly cut the cords which bound the 
mouth of the sack, and a sorrowful little face 
popped out. 

It was the Wallypug ! 


[Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. excited argument going on between His Grace 

Sears s a the Don, the Miller, and the Gargoyle. The two 

THE WALLYPUG IS’ FURBISHED UP. latter were trying to persuade die’ oikers that they 

THE Jester and M’sieur Topo stared at the had far better give up the search for the Wally- 

strange little figure with the white face that pug, as there was no doubt that the poor little 
wriggled out of the sack. fellow had tumbled down the well. 

“Much obliged,” gasped His Majesty—when Just as the Gargoyle had insisted upon this 


he had somewhat 
recovered himself 
—“T don’t know 
who you are in 
the least, but it is 
very kind of you 
to have helped me 
out of this ; I was 
beginning to get 
very hot and un- 
comfortable. Can 
you tell me,” he 
went on_ plain- 
tively, “why I am 
being treated in 
this extraordinary 
manner ?” 
“Methinks” 
said the Jester, 
shaking his head, 
“that yonder Mil- 
ler and the strange 
animal called the 
Gargoyle bear 
your Majesty no 
goodwill; but 
come below, and 
let us hear what 
they have to say 
for themselves.” 
So, M’sieur 
Topo leading the 
way, they scram- 
bled down the 
steep steps, and 
soon found them- 
selves on the 
lower floor again. 
There was an 





‘*MUCH OBLIGED,” GASPED HIS MAJESTY, 


for about the fif- 
tieth time, the Jes- 
ter, M’sieur Topo, 
and His Majesty 
descended. 

The Miller 
looked rather dis- 
concerted, but the 
Gargoyle retained 
his composure. 

“Dear me!” 
he exclaimed, 
with well-affected 
surprise; “ what 
have you got 
there ?” 

“Why, it’s the 
Wallypug — him- 
self!” declared 
the Don and His 
Grace, delighted- 
ly, going up and 
shaking the little 
fellow by the 
hand. 

The Gargoyle 
burst into a scorn- 
fullaugh. “That 
the Wallypug !” 
he cried. ‘“ Why, 
you must be crazy 
to think of such a 
thing.” 

“But I am the 
Wallypug,” said 
His Majesty, in- 
dignantly. 

“A likely story,” 
sneered the 
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Gargoyle. “Why, look at his clothes,” he said, 
turning to the others; “the Wallypug is a kind 
of king, isn’t he? Did you ever see a king in 
such a rig-out as that ?” 

And truly His Majesty presented a pitiable 
spectacle as he stood there, shivering in his 
damp garments, which clung about him mourn- 
fully ; and with his white face, caked over with 
sundry remnants of dried dough, he was really 
hardly recognisable without his crown and robe ; 
and the Duke and the Don may be pardoned if 
they dd exhibit some doubt as to his identity. 

M’sieur Topo glanced from one to the other 
with great anxiety. He at any rate felt no uncer- 
tainty as to whether he was the Wallypug or no. 

“Out! oui! Il est le roi!” he declared, 
emphatically. 

“There you are,” 
said the Duke, who, 
of course, understood 
French ; “the Poodle 
says it is His Ma- 
jesty.” 

“Oh! Of course, 
if you are going to 
take any notice of 
what dogs say,” said 
the Gargoyle, with 
infinite scorn. 

“And French dogs 
at that,” chimed in 
the Miller, dis- 
gustedly. 

“T know,” said the 
Don, at length. 
“Where’s his crown ? 
See if it fits him, and 
if it does, it will, of 
course, settle all 
doubt.” 

The Miller reluct- 
antly produced the 
crown and put it on 
the Wallpug’s head, 
all awry. 

There could no 
longer be any doubt, 
and His Majesty was 
then clearly recognis- 
able. 

The Gargoyle, however, still held out. 

“There ! what did I tell you?” he said. “It’s 
much too big—why, it goes right down over 
his nose.” 

“Tt always was a little too large,” said the 
Wallypug, meekly. “It wasn’t made for me, 
you know. It belonged to the late Wallypug ; 
and my people wanted to cut down expenses, so 
I had to wear up all his old regalia.” 

“Pooh! A likely story, isn’t it?” sneered the 
Gargoyle.” 

Before anyone could reply, a hasty exclama- 
tion from the Don, who was standing by the 
window, caused them all to stare out. 

To their great surprise, they could see’ that, on 
the spot where the Duke’s palace had lately stood, 
a wonderful building, far handsomer, and more 





THE WALLYPUG WAS COMPLETELY TRANSFORMED. 
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imposing than that, had suddenly come into 
existence, 

A magnificent flight of marble steps led up to 
an imposing entrance, and above the battlements 
which crowned the building a richly-embroidered 
Royal Standard waved. 

“Ah!” said His Grace, looking out at all 
these wonders with considerable interest, “the 
Fairy has evidently been at work preparing a 
suitable palace for His Majesty the King of 
Fog Land that is to be. Come along ; now 
that we have succeeded in finding the Wally- 
pug, we had better get back as quickly as 
possible.” 

“Then you’ve guite decided that this person 
zs the Wallypug?” inquired the Gargoyle, de- 
risively, 

“Yes, we have,” 
declared His Grace, 
sternly; “and we 
think that your con- 
duct in the matter 
has been disgraceful 
—both yours and 
the Miller’s. I’m 
surprised at you!” 
he added, turning 
to where the little fat 
Miller stood, looking 
rather uncomfortable. 

“Well! what did 
you want to go and 
make him a_ king 
for, without consult- 
ing me?” he grum- 
bled. “If you wanted 
a king, why didn’t 
you make me one ? 
I’m sure I should 
have done quite as 
well as him.” 

Not deigning to re- 
ply to this ridiculous 
statement, the party 
filed down the steps 
and were soon on 
their way to the glori- 
fied palace. 

They found plenty 
to admire in its 
beautiful appearance; and His Majesty was 
highly delighted at the prospect of all this 
grandeur. 

“T don’t wish to be greedy or selfish,” he 
whispered to the Don ; “ but do you think they 
will provide me with a new suit of clothes? | 
am afraid,” he added, ruefully regarding his 
ruined garments, “that I do not present a very 
dignified appearance as I am.” 

The Don comforted him with the assurance 
that he was sure the Fairy would attend to all 
that, as she had already shown herself so kind : 
and while they were still talking over this matter, 
they arrived at the entrance to the palace. 

The Fairy and Gwyneth came running out to 
meet them. 

“Oh, here you are at last!” cried the child. 
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“ Why—wh—whatever has happened to His 
Majesty ?” 

It was soon told how the Miller and the Gar- 
goyle had hidden the Wallypug in the dough, 
and how, when they had tried to pretend that 
His Majesty had tumbled down the well, the 
Jester had noticed that the Wallypug’s royal 
Cloak was covered with dough, and had then 
traced the doughy footmarks upstairs. 

“And all the way up, Miss, your little dog, 
M’sieur Topo, kept saying ‘// est /a/ Il est la!” 
and hurrying me up to the top floor, and there 
we saw a big sack rolling and squirming about 
with someone in it; so I cut it open, and—there 
was His Majesty!” 

“What a shame!” cried Gwyneth. “I hate 
that nasty, greedy Miller. I suppose he is 
jealous—that’s what’s the matter with him ; but 
come and see what a lot of wonderful things we 
have been doing while you have been away.” 

And the Fairy and the eager little girl conducted 
the party over the beautiful palace, where each 
room seemed more beautiful than the other. 

The Wallypug was delighted with all that he 
saw, but seemed a little disturbed about some- 
thing or another; and the Don, rightly guessing 
that it was the matter of his personal appearance, 
told the Fairy of their little conversation on their 
way from the Mill. 

“Oh! of course,” the kind little lady said at 
once, “His Majesty must have some fitting 
robes ;” and, springing lightly into the air, she 
waved her magic wand, and in a moment the 
Wallypug was completely transformed. 

Instead of the dough-stained and shabby suit, 
he appeared resplendent in a purple velvet coat, 
bordered with ermine, and with puffed sleeves of 
gleaming yellow satin; this, over a handsome 
white satin vest, richly embroidered with gold. 
Crimson slashed hose and shoes, with a fine 
lace ruffle, completed a costume in which the 
little Wallypug cut a remarkably elegant 
figure. 

He still wore his old crown, but a handsome 
gold chain about his neck, and a brand new orb 
and sceptre, had been added to his regalia. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Gwyneth, dancing about 
and clapping her hands, “doesn’t he look deaz- 
tiful?” 

The Wallypug blushed, and looked quite over- 
whelmed at the reflection of himself, which he 
caught sight of in one of the long mirrors with 
which the room was furnished. 

“]—I—I’m sure I’m very much obliged to 
you,” hestammered. “I’ve never had such mag- 
nificent clothes before in my life.” 

And the Fairy, regarding her handiwork 
critically, declared that His Majasty made a 
most excellent king. 

The Jester just then noticed that the Miller and 
the Gargoyle were peeping in at the window and 
staring at the Wallypug with the most malicious 
envy evident in their glances, and without saying 
anything to the others, he quietly fastened the 
casement, effectually shutting them out, and then 
returned to the admiring crowd gathered around 
His Majesty. 
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“T have bethought me of a right merry quip,” 
he said. 

“And pray what is that, Sirrah ?” cried the 
Duke, who, since the Jester had discovered the lost 
Wallypug, had regarded the quaint little fellow 
with a certain amount of favour, notwithstanding 
the charge which the Don had made against him. 

“Tn sooth, ’tis in this wise,” said the Jester ; 
“T have reflected that this has been a most 
musical afternoon, and that we have performed a 
right merry scale.” 

“What do you mean ?” inquired everybody. 

“°Tis simple,” said the Jester ; “ prithee, say me 
the scale.” 

“ Do—re—mi — fa—sol — la—si— do,” sang 
Gwyneth, laughingly. 

“Quite so,” said the Jester, and we have even 
performed the words in another way. Look 
you !” and the little fellow struck an attitude and 
repeated the following doggerel :— 


How WE FOUND THE WALLYPUG. 


They showed us (all smothered in DOUGH) 
A part of his royal arRAY, 

And some doughy footmarks proved to ME 
That their owner was not FAR away. 

Then, determined to find the poor SOUL, 
We crept up the loft. “// est LA,” 

Cried the Poodle, and soon we did SEE 
The DOUGH-covered monarch. Hurrah! 


They all laughed at this, and it was decided 
that they must retain the little fellow about the 
Court altogether, it being pointed out by the 
Duke that it was gwzte the proper thing to include 
a Court Jester in the Royal Household. 


[Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE. 


“ ] WONDER,” said the Wallypug, when all these 
arrangements had been completed, “1 wonder 
what time it is ?” 

“What time !” cried the Don, “ why, the pre- 
sent time, of course.” 

“JT mean, what o’clock is it ?” explained the 
Wallypug. 

“Oh, as to ¢haz,” was the reply, “we don’t 
bother about those sort of things up here ; it’s 
always xow with us.’ 

“What is the good, » he went on, “of saying 
it’s ‘five o’clock’ or ‘six o'clock ’-—it’s never alike 
in two places at once.’ 

“That’s very true,” said His Majesty, “ for | 
remember when I was in 
London, I was taken to 
a place called Ludgate 
Hill, and there 1 sawa 
lot of clocks, all in a 
bunch, and one had 
‘Paris time’ written on 
it, and another ‘ Berlin 
time,’ and another some- 
thing else, and they were 
all different—every one 
of them.” 

“ Of course!” said the 
Don. “ Perfectly ridicu- 
lous I call it ; and yet, if 
you had asked, I have no 
doubt you would have 
been told that each one 
of them was right.” 

“Ves,” said His 
Majesty. 

“Well, what’s the good 
of that ?” remarked the 
Don, impatiently. “Then 7 
there’s another thing— ~ 
we don’t have any night 
here.” 

“No night!” exclaim- 
ed the Wallypug, in sur- 
prise. 
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THEY BOTH LOOKED VERY PENITENT. 


The Don shook his head. “ No! Horrible waste 
of time, nights are,” he declared. “Just think 
how stupid it is taking off all your clothes, just 
for the sake of putting them all on again in the 
morning, and then lying still in one place for 
hours and hours—most absurd !” 

“Yes, it really zs, you know,” chimed in his 
Grace, the Duke, “when you come to think of 
it. ” 

“ But what do you do when it gets dark ?” asked 
the Wallypug, who was getting a little confused. 

“Tt never gets dark here,” was the calm reply. 

“Not get dark ?” exclaimed Gwyneth, incre- 
dulously. She had been listening, as had the 
Fairy, with the greatest of interest to the conver- 
sation. 

“No! certainly not,” said the Don, positively. 

“But,” began the 


Wallypug, “when the 
earth revolves on its 


axis——” 

“Just so,” interrupted 
the Don, exchanging an 
amused glance with the 
Duke; “well, we don’t 
do anything so ridiculous 
here, you see. There’s 
the sun,” he said, point- 
ing up at it, “and Fog- 
Land just stops quietly 
underneath it and lets 
the earth go whirling 
round and round, and 
‘revolving on its axis,’ 
as you call it, as much as 
ever it likes. Ough ! it’s 
enough to turn one giddy 
to think of it. No won- 
derthe people down there 
are queer. But I say,” 
he exclaimed, addressing 
the Duke, “didn’t you 
arrange with the people 
at Fiddle-de-dee to have 
the Wallypug formally 
crowned there—or some- 
thing of that sort ?” 
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“Oh! yes,” cried His Grace, “I had almost 
forgotten. Of course ! Grand Coronation Cere- 
mony—Procession—Speeches—Acclamations by 
the multitude—Banners flying— Bands _play- 
ing——” 

“Fireworks ?” ventured the Wallypug, who had 
been listening with glittering eyes. 

. The Duke shook his head ; “ What’s the use ? 
you can’t let fireworks off in the daylight.” 

“Oh no, of course not; I forgot,” said His 
Majesty, looking a trifle disappointed. 
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“JT don’t think I should see them if I were 
you,” said the Don. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied the Wallypug, who 
was of a very forgiving disposition, “ perhaps they 
have come to say that they are sorry for having 
been so unkind to me.” 

So the Jester was told to admit them, and they 
entered. 

They both looked very penitent, and the 
Gargoyle was weeping copiously. 

“Oh! Your Majesty!” he cried, going down 


HIS MAJESTY HAD BEEN SEEN TO DEPART BY SEVERAL PEOPLE. 


Just then the Jester, who had been engaged in 
a whispered conversation through the grille in 
the door with some person or persons outside, 
came forward, and said that the Miller and the 
Gargoyle were begging for an audience with the 
Wallypug. 

“Whatever caz they want ?” said His Majesty, 
looking rather alarmed. 


on one knee, “I do hope youwill forgive us. We'd 
no 7dea you were such an important person, you 
know ; and besides, what we did at the mill was 
only ztended asa joke; you will forgive us, 
won’t you ?” 

“Well,” said His Majesty, hesitatingly, “ you’re 
sure you’re sorry——” 

“Oh! we are! we are!” cried the two. 
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“Then we'll say no more about it,” said the 
Wallypug, kindly. 

“Oh! that zs good of Your Majesty,” said the 
Miller, sniffing, as if greatly affected. 

“ Very, very !” murmured the Gargoyle, witha 
sob of contrition. 

“We should like to offer our congratulations 
on the beautiful new Palace which Your Majesty 
has had erected,” the Miller added, very humbly. 
“ Andon Your Majesty’s magnificent appearance,” 
put in the Gargoyle, gazing with rapt admiration 
at the Wallypug. 

“Yes, isn’t everything very nice?” said His 
Majesty, gratefully. “This lady, who isa Fairy, 
as | think you know, has done it all.” 

The Gargoyle professed the profoundest amaze- 
ment, and bowed with a great ‘show of deference 
to the Fairy, who rather coldly returned his 


' greeting, 


“We're going to Fiddle-de-dee now for the Coro- 
nation ceremony ; won’t you come too ?” said the 
Wallypug, after an awkward pause, for nobody 
seemed to know what to say next. 

“Oh, Your Majesty is too good !” stammered 
the Miller. 

“Oh, yes; do!” said the Wallypug, kindly ; 
“T should like everyone to come and enjoy them- 
selves as much as possible.” 

So, with many bows and thanks, the two with- 
drew—the Miller to put on his best clothes, and 
the Gargoyle to attend to some matters which, 
he declared, mst be seen to before he could get 
away. 

As soon as they had departed, the Duke and 
the Don set out to see if the preparations for His 
Majesty’s reception at’ Fiddle-de-dee were com- 
pleted, and the Fairy and Gwyneth retired to effect 
some necessary alterations in their dress. 

The Wallypug sat down to make some notes 
for his “Speech from the Throne,” which he 
knew he would be expected to deliver ; and while 
he was busily engaged in this important opera- 
tion, a message arrived from the Duke to say, 
would they please all come on to the Town Hall 
at Fiddle-de-dee at once. 

The Wallypug had not quite finished making 
his notes, and persuaded the Fairy and Gwyneth, 
who just then descended from their room, re- 
splendent in the most beautiful of Court attire, 
to go on first and say that he would follow 
shortly. 

“T don’t think I shall take my magic wand,” 
said the Fairy ; “I don’t suppose I shall want it, 
and it doesn’t go particularly well with a Court 
train”; and so she stood it up in the corner of 
what was to be known as the King’s study, feel- 
ing that it would be sure to be quite safe there, 
and then getting into a carriage, which she had 
herself provided, with Gwyneth, she departed to 
the Town Hall. 

They found evidences of the grand prepara- 
tions which were being made to do honour to the 
King’s Coronation on every side—triumphal 
arches, and flags, and banners, were to be seen 
everywhere, and before the Town Hall itself an 
enormous crowd had congregated. 

“Where’s His Majesty ?” whispered the Duke, 
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anxiously, as he helped the Fairy out of her car- 
riage when she arrived. 

“Oh ! he’s coming on in a few moments,” was 
the reply, and the two ladies were conducted to 
the seats which had been prepared for them near 
to where the ceremony was to take place. 

“ Dear me, I wish he’d come !” cried the Duke, 
a little later, when there was no sign of His 
Majesty’s arrival. 

“JT think you had better go and fetch him,” he 
added presently to the Don, who dashed off on a 
white charger, which one of the burghers kindly 
lent. 

He came back within a short time, bearing the 
blankest of blank dismay written upon his coun- 
tenance. 

The Wallypug had left the Palace some 
time since / 

His Majesty had been seen to depart by 
several people. 

M’seur Topo had held the carriage door open 
while the Court Jester had bowed low as His 
Majesty entered the vehicle. 

The people living in the Royal Mews had 
gazed, open-mouthed, at the gorgeous equipage 
and the resplendent liveries while the State Coach 
had driven off. And then—— 

No more had been seen or heard of His 
Majesty by anybody. 

What could have happened? Could, by any 
chance, the Royal State Coachman have mis- 
taken the way ? No; forthe town of Fiddle-de- 
dee lay in a straight line from the King’s 
Palace. 

Had an accident occurred ? 

If so, some evidences of the disaster would 
have certainly remained on the road between the 
Palace and the Town Hall. 

No possible solution of the mystery could be 
found. Messengers were sent scouring the coun- 
try on all sides, and consternation and anxiety 
were depicted on every face. 

What could have become of His Majesty ? 


[Zo be continued. | 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE GARGOYLE VOLUNTEERS SOME 
INFORMATION, 


“Ir is réally a most extraordinary thing,” said 
the Duke, looking around him in blank dismay. 

“It puts us in a very painful and undignified 
position,” said one of the Town Councillors, 
pursing up his lips, and glaring fiercely at the 
Town Clerk, as though it were his fault that the 
Wallypug was missing. 

“Let’s knock our heads together, and see what’s 
best to be done,” said another. 

“It seems to me that proceeding would put us 
in a more painful position. still,” remarked the 
‘Town Clerk, meek- 
ly, with a feeble 
smile, 

“This is no time 
for jesting,” said the 
Mayor severely : he 
was standing near 
by, and had over- 
heard the conversa- 
tion. “Personally, 
I am greatly put 
out by: the whole 
affair. Here we are 
all gathered _ to- 
gether to witness 
the coronation of 
the King, and there’s 
no King to be co- 
ronated. I mean 
to say that it’s a 
most disgraceful 
thing that we should 
have been put to 
all this trouble and 
inconvenience for 
no hing. In my own 
private opinion, 
there never was a 
Wallypug at all,” 
and he glared de- 
fiantly at the Duke 
and the Don. ’ 





; THE TOWN CRIER OF FIDDLE-DE-DEE. 
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“T assure your Worship that you are labouring 
under a mistake,” said the latter. “ There cer- 
tainly was a Wallypug.” 

“Where is he, then ?” demanded the Mayor 
wrathfully. 

This was a poser, as of course nobody could 
answer the question ; and after a great deal of 
arguing the meeting broke up, the Mayor and 
the Town Councillors in their furred robes stalk- 
ing off in a more or less dignified procession, pre- 
ceded by the Town Clerk bearing the mace ; 
while the party from the Castle hurried home 
again to try and find out if there was any further 
news. 

The Burghers remained talking the matter over 
in the Market-place, 
and eventually de- 
cided to send the 
‘Town Crier around, 
to proclaim’ the 
public loss. 

And so it hap- 
pened that when, 
some little time 
afterwards, the Gar- 
goyle and the Mil- 
ler—the latter ar- 
rayed in all the 
glory of his best 
lroliday clothes, 
which seldom saw 
the light, and which 
were of a nonde- 
script character, 
fitting him very 
indifferently, and of 
a very old-fashioned 
cut—arrived at 
liddle-de-dee, the 
first person — they 
met in the street 
was a little old man 
shuffling along in 
the gutter ringing an 
enormous bell, and 
sobbing as if his 
heart would break. 
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“Why, whatever’s the matter?” cried the 
Miller. 

“ Boo—oo—oo—ah !” sobbed the little man, 
staring up at them through eyes which were 
swollen and red with weeping. 

“What is it?” asked the Miller kindly. The 
Town Crier, for it was he, fastened his bell into a 
kind of belt which he wore, drew from beneath 
his arm a large 
sheet of paper 
and an onion. 

The latter he 
carefully peeled 
and held a little 
way from his 
eyes, so that the 
tears flowed 
more freely, and 
then in a voice 
broken with 
emotion he be- 
gan to read from 
the paper. 

Oyez ! — boo- 
hoo ! Oyez ! 
boo-hoo ! Oyez! . 
W-whereas—the 
—the—boo- 
hoo !—the Wal- 
Wal -Wal - Wal- 
l 





“Wally pug. 
Yes, go on,” 
prompted the 
Miller, winking 
knowingly at 
the Gargoyle. 
“What about 
him?” 

The little man 
looked up pathe- 
tically. 

“ He —he’s— 
lo-lo-lost !_ Boo- 
boo tf? he 
sobbed. 

“Dear me!” 
exclaimed the 
Miller, smiling 
at the Gargoyle 
again. “Lost is 
he? What a 
dreadful thing! 
What is he 
like ? ” 

The Town 
Crier referred to 
his paper. 

“He—he— 
he’s got—(boo-hoo-hoo !)—a r-ring through— 
his n-nose,—a-and—t-two twists to his tail, (boo- 
hoo !) a—I-large black patch on h-his left s-side 
—(boo-hoo-hoo !) and—th-three w-white f-feet 
and a black ’un.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Miller, thoroughly 
taken aback by this extraordinary description of 
the Wallypug. 
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“Tt’s written down like thathere,” said the Town 
Crier feebly, looking at his paper again. 
“Let me see !” said the Gargoyle, snatching it 
rather rudely from his hand. “Why the last 


part is on different kind of paper,” he declared. 
“Yes,” explained the Town Crier ; “you see it 

got torn, and I lost part of it; so I joined it on 

to another one I had, about Dame Dorothy’s pig, 





“Look AT ME!” HE CRIED; “ ‘1M? NOT HAUGHTY.” ° 


which she lost last week. I didn’t think that it 
mattered much.” 

“Not in the least,” declared the Gargoyle 
cheerfully. 

“Oh ! I’m glad to hear that,” said the Town 
Crier. “I was afraid I might get into trouble over 
it ; people are so particular here, you know.” 

“TI don’t think anyone would notice it,” remarked 
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the Miller; and the Town Crier, evidently 
somewhat comforted by this assurance, shuffled 
down the street ringing his bell and weeping at 
intervals. 

The Gargoyle winked slyly at the Miller after 
the little man had gone, and suggested that they 
should go on to the Market-square. 

“We are sure to hear all the news there,” he 
declared. 

So the two proceeded through the town, till a 
babel of shouting and noise told them that they 
were nearing their destination. 

The Burghers were still gathered in an excited 
group, discussing the Wallypug’s disappearance. 

“Ym told,” said one, “that he would have 


_ made an excellent king.” 


“He certainly had an imposing appearance,” 
declared another. “I caught a glimpse of him 
getting into his carriage at the palace.” 

“He’s very clever, too, I’ve heard,” said the first 
speaker. “ Travelled a lot ; and that sort of thing.” 

“JT beg your pardon, gentlemen,” interrupted 
the Miller, joining in the conversation, “were you 
speaking of the Wallypug ?” 

“ Yes,” said the others, turning around and *ve- 
garding the new-comers curiously ; “do you know 
anything about him ?” 

“T should think we do,” declared the Miller, 
appealing to the Gargoyle, who threw up his 
hands and shook his head in a scandalized way. 
“He’s a dreadful person. No wonder he doesn’t 
dare to show his face here: proud, haughty, 
overbearing upstart, that’s what se is. Why, 
he’s been staying at my mill for ever so long, 
living on the fat of the land, and me waiting on 
him. hand and foot, with never so much as 
‘thank you’ for my pains, when he left to go to 
live at his grand new palace, which I suppose 
you know wasn’t come by honestly. Oh! I 
could tell you a thing or two about Azm if I 
liked, which would make your hair stand on end.” 

“ But—but the Duke told usy’ the Burghers 
gasped, “that he was a most Pspectable king. 
Had been in the business for a long while, and 
knew all about it ; and that’s why we wanted him 
to be king here.” 

“Bah !” said the Miller contemptuously; “why 
he never was really a king—he told me as much 
as that himself ; and if he had been, what did he 
want to leave for—can you tell me that ?” 

The Burghers looked at one another in dismay. 
This was indeed putting a new complexion on 
affairs. 

“T should think,” said the Miller, following up 
his advantage, “that in future you would take 
care to have a proper reference with a king before 
you decide to engage him.” 

“It’s very strange,” said the Burghers tho- 
roughly puzzled ; “but even suppose he was all 
that you have described him to be, why has he 
gone away just as he was to have been crowned 
king, and where has he gone to?” 

“Ahem! Well to tell you the truth,” said the 
Gargoyle, coughing importantly, “I can throw a 
little light on that subject. I happened to have 
been near the palace when the Wallypug started 
in his grand new coach to come here to be 
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crowned ; and I—er—accidently overheard the 
direction he gave the coachman—it was to 
drive him to the top of the steps leading from 
Fogland, and, thinking this very peculiar under 
the circumstances, I took the liberty of following 
the coach there. 

At the top of the steps was a deputation of 
very angry-looking people, whom I took to be some 
of his old subjects. 

They were evidently very wroth with the 
Wallypug, and, after giving him a good talking 
to, they loaded him with chains, forced him into 
the carriage again, and drove off in an opposite 
direction to Fiddle-de-dee, the rest of the crowd 
following by foot, my own impression being 
that he had been doing something disgraceful in 
his own country, and these people had come to 
drag him back to punishment. 

“Dear me!” said one of the Burghers ; “that 
seems a very reasonable explanation. 1 suppose 
we shan’t see anything more of him.” 

“No,” replied the Miller, getting up on to the 
steps in the middle of the Market Place, so that 
he could be heard. “And now I have a proposal 
to make to you which I think you will all approve 
of. You were going to have the Wallypug—and 
a haughty, overbearing tyrant—for king. You 
have been prevented from doing so by a most 
fortunate circumstance, and will have to look 
about for someone else to fill his place. I think 
I can save you any further trouble. Now, look 
atme. I’m not haughty, I’m not overbearing, 
V’m not a tyrant—a modest, inoffensive, ordinary 
man. I should make you an excellent, and, if I 
may say so, an inexpensive*king. I should——” 

What further the Miller would have added in 
his own favour is not known, for at that moment 
a strange and ungainly figure, resembling an 
enormous goose, waddled into the square, and 
pointing at the Miller with a huge pair of scales 
which it carried, shouted excitedly, “ Arrest that 
man !” 

[Zo be continued. | 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE WAYZ-GOOSE. 


IN order to understand the circumstances which 
led up to the strange interruption of the Miller’s 
speech, we must go back a little and follow the 
‘Town Crier, who, as you will remember, went 
shuffling down the street, reading aloud his pre- 
cious notice about the loss of the Wallypug. 

He had not gone far after leaving the Miller 
and the Gargoyle before he was run into bya 
strange-looking Fowl, who came rushing excitedly 
and unexpectedly around the corner. 

“Bless me !” cried the Town Crier, staggering 
under the impact, “ Pray mind 
where you're going.” 

“Beg pardon, I’m sure !” 
was the reply ; “but I’m ina 
great hurry. Could you inform 
me if the Coronation is over 
yet? that is—of course it isn’t 
—because there is no one to 
crown ; unless—unless they’ve 
chosen someone else. Oh, 
dear me! whatever shall 1 
do? Are they still holding the 
meeting ?” 


“What are you 
talking about ?” ex- i 
claimed the Town s 
Crier ; “and who in 4 
the name of wonder as A 


are you?” he added, 
gazing at the creature 
with tearful surprise. 
“Oh! ’ma Wayz- 
goose, I suppose, 
whatever that may 
be,” answered the 
bird, _— distractedly ; 
“but don’t let’s talk 
of ¢hat, or I shall go 
out of my mind.” 
“You won’t have 
far to go, apparently,” 
remarked the Town 
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*“WHAT’S THIS?” CRIED Til= WAYZ-GOOSE. 


Crier, sarcastically. 
want to know ?” 


* Now then, what is it you 


“Have they crowned anyone as King, 
yet?” questioned the Wayz-goose, breath- 
lessly. 


“Of course not, stupid. Isn’t the Wallypug 
lost ?, How can they crown him till he is found ?” 
answered the Town Crier. 

The Wayz-goose gave a sigh of relief, and 
waddled away as fast as his legs would carry 
him in the direction of the Market Place. 

He had not proceeded far before he noticed a 
big placard posted up, printed in large letters. 

“What's this?” he cried, stopping before it, 
andreadingit aloud— 

“*One pound re- 





oe ward’ (pound — of 
ard what, 1 wonder). 

th Rew: 
1 Di — ‘Lost, stolen, — or 
ST strayed, the Wally- 
LO pug. Unless returned 
OLENcT STRAYED sooner or later, will 
(ie _ PRE be sold to defray ex- 


penses.’ Oh, dear 
me ! I mustn’t really 
be ‘sold to defray 


PWALLYPUG | 


eee fii ee 


PUNLESS RETURNED , to 

expenses.’ I’ve gone 

ZSOONER or LATER through a lot, but | 

witt BE SOLD don’t think I could 
TO DEFRAY a ~~ 

nd the strange 

EXPENSES, j creature hurried on 

By Omen it till he came to the 


Market Square, just 
in time to hear the 
Miller’s speech. 

“Arrest that  per- 
son! Arrest him, and 
the Gargoyle too!” 
he shouted, excitedly, 
as soon as he caught 
sight of them. 

The crowd turned 
around at these words, 
and faced the new- 
comer, 
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“Who are you ?” shouted one of them at last. 

“I’m the Wallypug !” declared the bird, in a 
loud voice, flourishing his scales. 

A laugh of derision followed his words, which 
seemed to anger him very much. 

“T tell you I am the Wallypug,” -he shouted ; 
“or, at any rate, I was, until the Miller and the 
Gargoyle here turned me into a Wayz-gooze with 
the Fairy’s wand, which they must somehow have 
got possession of.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the Miller. 
at him! A likely 
story isn’t it? 
Why, you foolish 
fowl, you; your 
head is’ turned, 
surely? Yow the 
Wallypug! A 
pretty-looking ob- 
ject to be crowned 
King, I must 
say!” 

The rest of the 
crowd laughed 
heartily, with the 
exception of one 
or two of the ‘Town 
Councillors, who 
had returned to 
the Square. 

They treated the 
matter- far more 
seriously, and de- 
clared that the 
Wayz-goose had 
committed a 
breach of the 
peace by creating 
all this disturb- 
ance in the town ; 
and for pretending 
to be the Wally- 
pug he ought to be 
put in the pillory. 

This pleased the 
crowd mightily, 
an'd the poor 
Wayz-goose was 
seized and ‘hurried 
off, while the Mil- 
ler and the Gar- 
goyle returned to 
the mill. 

“Nice mess 
you’ve made of 
it,” grumbled the 
latter, as they walked along. “I ¢o/d you it was 
unwise to let the creature have its liberty.” 

“T never thought he would have the cheek to 
show his face in the town,” said the Miller, 
sullenly. 

“He'll be going tothe Palace next, and telling 
the Fairy and the others,” declared the Gargoyle. 

“Pooh ! they wouldn’t believe him,” said the 
Miller. 

“They might; and, besides, there is not the 
slightest chance of your being made King while 
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there is any uncertainty about the Wallypug’s 
fate. I could see one or two of these old Bur- 
ghers looking at us very suspiciously when the 
Wayz-goose told them he was the Wallypug.” 
The Miller was silent a moment or two, buried 
in thought. “I know ! I have it !” he exclaimed, 
excitedly, “We’ve got his crown and_ cloak 
at home; we can easily make a wig to look some- 
thing like his hair, and I can dress up in the 
things, and pretend to ée the Wallypug myself.” 
“ But—but your voice,” objected the Gargoyle. 


““WE'VE FOUND THE WALLYPUG!” SHOUTED THE GARGOYLE. 


“T can pretend to be dumb,” said the Miller, 
with ready resource, “ We can tell them that (as 
you suggested) I was carried off by my late sub- 
jects and treated with such cruelty that I lost 
my power of speech.” 

“But you can’t pretend to be the Wallypug for 
ever,” said the Gargoyle. 

“ No, of course not,” agreed the Miller; “but 
don’t you see ?” he continued, with a sly wink, 
“once they imagine me to be the Wallypug, they 
will be willing, no doubt, to listen to a suggestion 
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which I shall make (in writing, of course, as I 
shall not be able to speak), that my dear friend, 
the Miller, should be my successor, and then (on 
account of my affliction) I should immediately 
abdicate in his favour. Do you see?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be at all a bad idea,” ad- 
mitted the Gargoyle, after a pause. “Come 
along, let’s see what sort of a Wallypug we can 
make of you?” 

So having by this time reached the mill, they 
hurried inside, and fished out from the bottom of 
a heavy chest, where they had concealed them, 
the poor Wallypug’s crown and_ ermine-lined 
robe. These the Miller quickly donned, and 
then with some horsehair they made a rough kind 
of wig to go under the crown, which the Miller 
declared he should not remove, as it would help 
to keep the wig in its place. 

. The costume was now complete, with the ex- 

ception of the shoes, which in the Wallypug’s case 
the Gargoyle remembered were slashed at the 
toes. Some gaily-coloured cloth was found and 
tied over the Miller’s shoes to answer the purpose, 
and then, with the great fur-lined cloak tied tightly 
around him to hide his other clothes, the Miller 
really presented quite a remarkable likeness to 
the poor absentee. 

After a few finishing touches, the Gargoyle 
declared himself satisfied, and the two made 
their way back to the town, and managed to get 
into the Town Hall without attracting much 
attention. 

From here the Gargoyle sent word, through 
the Town Clerk, to the Mayor, the Councillors, 
and the Burghers ; and, when he could see them 
all running excitedly towards the Town Hall, he 
dramatically led the Miller forward to the top of 
the steps, and shouted— 

“We've found the Wallypug !” 

The news created a profound sensation. The 
Mayor came forward with his hat in his hand 
and made a low bow, and then hurriedly sent a 
small boy home for the long-written address 
which he had specially prepared to read before 
His Majesty, and had omitted to commit to 
memory. 

The Councillors, all smiles and bows, took 
their places behind him, after a little preliminary 
squabbling as to the order of precedence in which 
they should stand. 

The Gargoyle then explained how “His Ma- 
jJesty ”—as he called the Miller—had been unex- 
pectedly called away, just as the Coronation 
ceremony was to have been performed, and went 
on to tell of his supposed misfortunes. He was 
in the midst of his description, when he was ob- 
served to turn pale, and glance anxiously towards 
one of the streets leading into the Square, down 
which a heavy coach and a pair of horses were 
rumbling at a rapid rate. 

Leaving off in the middle of his speech, he 
grasped the Miller’s arm, and dragging him inside 
the Town Hall, pushed the door to with a 
bang, leaving the bewildered crowd outside, 
staring at each other in dismay. 


[Zo be continued. | 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE MAGIC WAND. 


THE coach drew near, and the dismayed crowd 
could see that the horses drawing it were ap- 
parently utterly exhausted ; they were covered 
with white foam, which fell from their mouths, 
as though they had been galloping for some time, 
and the coachman and footman, with white 
scared faces, clung to their seats, seemingly half 
dead with fright. 

‘The horses stopped of their own accord when 
they reached the Square, and then the people 
noticed from within the coach, the windows of 
which were closely shut, a most extraordinary 
noise, as though something were being violently 
banged about inside. 

“ What’s all this ?” demanded the Town Clerk, 
going up to the coachman and speaking in an 
authoritative tone. “ What 
is that noise going on in 
the coach ?” 

“That’s just what we 
want to know,” answered 
the coachman, in a broken 
voice. “Oh! I was never 
so frightened before in all 
my life.’ And he and the 
footman scrambled down 
from the box, while 
some of the crowd,held 
the smoking _ horses’ 
heads. 

Meanwhile the bang- 
ing still went on inside 
the coach, apparently 
more violently than ever. 

The Mayor and Coun- 
cillors put aside their 
dignity for the moment 
and crowded around, 
their mouths as wide 
agape with curiosity as 
those of the common 
folk. 

“But surely,” declar- 
ed the Town Clerk, - 













““DON'T THROW EGGS AT ME!” HE PLEADED. 


“you must be able to offer some explana- 
tion.” 

“ All I know is,” explained the coachman, “that 
we started away from the Palace with the Wally- 
pug inside, and before we had gone far we were 
stopped by the Miller and a friend of his, an ugly- 
looking creature who, I have been told, is called 
a Gargoyle ; and the coach being stopped, the 
two got inside with His Majesty. The windows 
were pulled up, and after a lot of scuffling and 
noise inside, the Miller and the Gargoyle got out, 
accompanied by the most extraordinary creature 
I have ever seen. It /ooked something like a 
huge bird, but——” 

“The Wayz-goose!” interrupted the Town 
Clerk, excitedly. “ Well, what then ? ” he asked. 

“Oh ! well then the noise inside began. You 
see, the Gargoyle had been carrying a long sort 
of stick when we first saw him, and he seemed 
to have some trouble with it, too, for it 
was wriggling and twisting about in his 
hands, as though it were alive and struggling 
to get free. When he and the Miller got 
out with the bird——” 

“The Wayz-goose,” interposed the Town 
Clerk. 

“Well, the Wayz-goose, then, if you 
like,” said the coachman, impatiently. 
“When they got out they left the stick 
behind ; and its my firm 
belief,” he added, sink- 
ing his voice to an awe- 
stricken whisper, “that 
that’s what is making all 
the noise inside. What- 
ever it is,’ he added, 
“it frightened the horses 
so that they ran away, 
and I have only just 
been able to stop them.” 

“ But—but——” stam- 
mered the clerk, be- 
wilderedly. 

“Shut up!” com- 
manded the Mayor, rather 
rudely. “I believe | can 
see it all. That absurd 
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creature, the—er—the Wayz-goose, told us that 
he was the Wallypug, or rather, had been’ before 
he was transformed by the Gargoyle ; there may 
be some truth in his story, after all; let’s go and 
interview him.”” 

“But, your Worship, the Wallypug is ere— 
inside the Town Hall,” protested the Town Clerk, 
pointing in a dazed way at the closed door. 

“Hum ! Perhaps /” retorted the Mayor, sug- 
gestively. “In the meantime, let’s go and hear 
what the Wayz-goose has to say for himself. ” 

So the whole crowd trooped off to the pillory, 
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the approaching crowd with some trepidation, 
fearing, no doubt, that some further punishment 
was in store for him. 

“Release him !” commanded the Mayor, when 
they had come to the pillory, and the poor creature 
was set free, remaining, however, on the raised plat- 
form, on which the instrument was fixed, and from 
which he looked down with dubious uncertainty. 

“Certain circumstances have come to our 
notice,” began the Mayor, pompously, when the 
coachman, who had been behind the others, 
came running up-— 
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SOMETHING STRUCK THE MAYOR A SUDDEN AND UNEXPECTED BLOW. 


where the wretched bird was standing, surrounded 
by a jeering mob of hobbledehoys. 

“ Dow? throw eggs at me!” he was pleading, 
with horrified indignation, when they arrived ; for 
one or two of the cowardly boys, seeing that he 
was powerless to retaliate, were taking advantage 
of this circumstance, and throwing all sorts of 
things at him as he stood on the raised platform, 
with his head securely locked in the bar. 

The boys ran away when they saw the Mayor 
approach, and the poor Wayz-goose seemed 
greatly relieved, though he evidently regarded 


“That’s him !” he shouted, excitedly, pointing 
at the Wayz-goose ; “that’s the creature that got 
out of the coach, though sow or when he got 
in is a puzzle to me. He wasn’t in when we 
started, of that I’m positive.” 

“What we want to know,” said the Mayor, 
waving the man aside impatiently, and address- 
ing himself to the bird, “ what we want to know 
is, who and what are you?” 

“TI tell you,” said the Wayz-goose, tearfully, 
“Ym the Wallypug ! ” 

“But how did you become changed into your 
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present ridiculous form ?” demanded the Mayor, 
while the Councillors all crowded around eagerly 
to hear the reply. . 

“ Well, you see, it was like this,” explained the 
bird, sorrowfully. “I was riding to the Corona- 
tion in my new coach, when, just outside the 
Palace gates, the Miller and the Gargoyle stopped 
me and begged for a ride inside. 

“Of course, like a stupid, I invited them in, 
though I might have £uown,” he added, re- 
flectively, “that it wasn’t at all the proper thing 
for a King on his way to his Coronation to have 
done. However, in they came, and directly they 
got inside they shut the windows, and the Miller 
caught hold of me, exclaiming. ‘ Now we’ve got 
you at last. Thought you were going to be made 
King, did you? Well, we'll soon spoil that 
little game !? ‘What shall we turn him into ?’ 
asked the Gargoyle, and then I could see that he 
had the Fairy’s wand in his hand. It was 
struggling and wriggling about; for I’ve heard 
the Fairy say that it has the magical power of 
returning to her of its own accord if it should 
ever be stolen from her. Well, for a long time 
they quarrelled as.to what I should be turned 
into, and at last the Miller hit upon a Wayz- 
goose ; but then, neither of them knew what a 
Wayz-goose was. The Miller thought it must 
be called by that name because it weighs a lot ; 
and the Gargoyle said that in that case it ought 
to have a large pair of scales; and so that is 
how I came to be turned into ¢Azs.” And he 
looked at himself pathetically. “It’s all a mis- 
take, even at that,” he murmured, mournfully, 
“for |ought to have been a Wayz-gander, you 
see—oughtn’t I ?” 

“Tt’s a very remarkable story,” said the Mayor, 
thoughtfully. “ Let’s go and have a look at the 
wand, for I expect that’s what it is in the coach 
kicking up all that noise.” 

So the whole party, accompanied by the Wayz- 
goose, who waddled along beside the Mayor, re- 
traced their steps, and returned to the Market 
Place. 

Here they found the coach still surrounded by 
an inquisitive crowd, who were commenting in 
subdued whispers upon the extraordinary and 
mysterious sounds which still proceeded from 
within. 

They drew apart to allow the Mayor to ap- 
proach, and a small boy in the crowd volunteered 
the information in a shrill voice : 

“Tt’s still a’going it, your Worship ! ” 

The Mayor frowned, the Parish Beadle chased 
the small boy around the Square, and so lost a 
sight of the mysterious occurrence which followed, 
for in response to the Mayor’s command, “ Open 
the door !” another youth officiously sprang for- 
ward and turned the handle. 

The door immediately flew open with great 
violence, pinning the boy against the wheels of the 
coach, and a Something darted out from within, 
struck the Mayor a sudden and unexpected blow, 
and disappeared in the distance before anyone 
had time to realise what had happened. 

“Who did that?” demanded the Mayor, 
wrathfully glaring at the Town Clerk. 
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“J didn’t, your Worship,” said that individual, 
humbly. 

“Who did then?” said the Mayor, turning 
around sharply upon the other bystanders. 

“Please, sir, I think it was summat jumped out 
of t’coach,” said the small boy who had opened 
the door, rubbing his head where the handle had 
struck him. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” declared the Mayor. 
“Jump in and fetch the wand out.” 

The boy peeped in rather timorously, and then 
not seeing anything very formidable, jumped on 
to the step, so that he could see within. 

“There ain’t nothing at all inside, your Wus- 
hup !” he cried. 

But the Town Clerk, thinking perhaps that the 
wand might have rolled under the seats, got into 
the coach and made a thorough search himself. 

“It’s quite true,” he announced, after a few 
minutes’ patient hunting; “there is nothing 
whatever here.” 

“The Mayor turned angrily towards the Wayz- 
goose— 

“What do you mean by this?” he asked. “I 
thought you were deceiving us. You see your 
story won’t hold water for a moment ; there is 
no wand here.” 

The Wayz-goose opened his mouth to protest, 
but before he could speak, the door of the Town 
Hall opened, and the Gargoyle appeared. 


[Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WAYZ-GOOSE DISAPPEARS. 


“You surely don’t mean to say,” said the Gar- 
goyle, pointing at the Wayz-goose, “that you 
intend to let that ridiculous fowl impose upon you 


any further, do 
you ?” 

“He says he is 
the Wallypug, and 
that you and the 
Miller turned him 
into what he is 
with the Fairy’s 
wand,” said the 
Town Clerk, 
doubtfully. 

“So they did,” 
maintained the 
poor Wayz-goose. 

“Yes, quite 
right,” — declared 
the Coachman and 


Footman, backing — 


him up. 

“My good peo- 
ple,” persisted the 
Gargoyle in a su- 
perior way, “how 
can you believe 
anything so foolish 
when, as you 
know, the Wally- 
pug is at this mo- 
ment inside the 
Town Hall. 
Here !” he added, 
throwing the door 
open with a flour- 
ish, “is His Ma- 
jesty,” and he led 
the Miller forth 
again. 

The people 
cheered, and the 
Town Clerk gave 
the Wayz-goose a 
dig in the ribs 


with his mace, and said, severely, “What have 
you to say to ¢hat, eh?” 


“W-why, that’s my crown and cloak,” de- 





THE MILLER'S HANDS FLEW UP TO HIS HEAD. 


clared the Wayz-goose, pitifully. “ Someone has 
dressed up in them.” 
“Pooh ! A likely story,” said the Town Clerk, 


contemptuously, 
“just hold your 
tongue for a mo- 
ment, so that I 
can hear what the 
Gargoyle is say- 
ing.” 

That person 
was holding forth 
on the subject of 
the supposed 
Wallypug, and 
pointing to the 
Miller, who stood 
on the steps bow- 
ing and smiling, 
he loaded him 
with praise, and 
spoke in the most 
enthusiastic terms 
of the generosity 
and many other 
virtues with which 
he accredited him. 

The crowd were 
thoroughly taken 
in, and cheered 
themselves hoarse, 
occasionally cast- 
ing wrathful 
glances at the 
poor Wayz-goose, 
who stood trem- 
bling with indig- 
nation beside the 
Town Clerk. 

Everybody was 
so interested in 
what the Gargoyle 
was saying, that 
no one_ noticed 
the Jester, who 
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had quietly joined the crowd, and who, after 
staring at the Miller for some time, crept 
stealthily up the steps and hid himself behind the 
heavy oak door of the Town Hall. From here he 
carefully cast a piece of string with a running 
noose at the end of it, which, after several 
attempts, he suc- 
ceeded in catching: 4 
over one of the 
knobs of the sup- @ 
posed Wallypug’s 
crown. 

Carefully wait- 
ing until the Mil- 
ler made a more 
than usually low 
and gracious bow, 
he gave the string 
a sudden _ tug, 
with the result 
that, of course, the 
wig and crown 
came off together, 
and fell on to the 
steps with a crash. 

The Miller’s 
hands flew up to 
his head, and his 
face was a picture 
of blank dismay. 

The Gargoyle 
turned around, and 
seeing what had 
happened, stamp- 
ed his feet in a 
fury of rage and 
disappointment. 

Presently, how- 
ever, he calmed 
down, and_ burst 
into a forced 
laugh— 

“Ha ! ha! most 
amusing acci- 
dent,” he declared, 
while the wretched 
Miller glanced 
hopelessly about 
him, not knowing 
whatever to do, 
“T quite forgot to 
explain—er— that 
His Majesty wears 
a wig.” 

“Why?” de- a aa 

< = 
manded the Mayor <sé Oe 
suspiciously, “he S 
has plenty of 
hair of his 
own.” 

“ But—but he Zadn’t,” declared the Gargoyle, 
brilliantly ; “at one time—he was awfully bald 
when he was a baby, and he got into the habit 
of wearing a wig then, and he can’t get out 
of it,” and he looked around to see what effect 
his story had produced. 

“Why! I do believe,” cried the Town Clerk, 
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THE JESTER DANCED BEFORE HIM. 
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who had been staring at the supposed Wallypug 
curiously, “That it’s the Miller himself.” 

“lm sure I’m not,” declared the Miller, 
nervously, while the Gargoyle stamped his 
foot again and muttered “Idiot!” under his 
breath. 











“Hullo ! I thought you couldn’t speak,” cried 
the Mayor quickly. 

“The shock of losing his wig must have sud- 
denly restored his power of speech I suppose,” 
explained the Gargoyle rather lamely. 

“ Nothing of the sort,” shouted the Wayz-goose, 
“he is the Miller—take the cloak off and see.” 
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Several of the crowd rushed up the steps, and 
soon—despite the Miller’s angry protest—had 
disrobed him of his borrowed finery. 

At the same moment another carriage came 
dashing into the Market Square from which the 
fairy, Gwyneth, the Duke and the Don rapidly 
descended. 

“What's all this?” demanded the Duke, 
pointing to the discomforted Miller, and imme- 
diately a babel of voices from all sides proceeded 
to give various versions of the affair. 

His grace put his fingers to his ears and ap- 
pealed to the Mayor for a more lucid examina- 
tion. 

He was soon put in possession of the facts of 
the case, and turning to the Fairy he said : 

“YT shouldn’t wonder if our search for His 
Majesty is likely to be a shorter one than we 
anticipated. This Wayz-goose story seems a 
very remarkable one, but there may be some 
truth in it after all.” 

Thereupon the poor bird was dragged for- 
ward and subjected to another rigorous examina- 
tion, 

“Oh ! I do believe it zs the Wallypug,” cried 
Gwyneth, concernedly, when the poor creature 
had repeated his account of the affair. “Can 
nothing be done?” 

“Of course, my dear,” explained the Fairy, 
smilingly. “If it is as he says, my Wand, which 
returned to me so suddenly and unexpectedly 
just now, will be able to transform him to his 
original shape again.” 

The Mayor and the Councillors crowded 
around, and watched with the greatest curiosity— 
while the Fairy slowly waved the Magic Wand 
over the Wayz-goose with the result that in a 
very short space of time, the Wallypug himself, 
clothed in all his gorgeous new robes, with the 
exception of his crown and cloak, stood before 
them apparently none the worse for his strange 
experience. 

“Oh!” he cried, giving himself a curious little 
shake, “that’s better. Gracious! I thought I 
should have had to have been that thing all my 
life. I’m so glad. Thank you—thank you so 
much,” and he shook hands with the Fairy over 
and over again with great effusion. 

Meanwhile, the Mayor and the Corporation, no 
doubt feeling that they had made themselves 
look rather foolish over this business, hastened 
up to assure His Majesty of their unbounded 
loyalty, while the Town Clerk, anxious to show 
his zeal, shouted aloud to the crowd to capture 
the Miller and the Gargoyle, and put them in 
the stocks. 

These two worthies, however, had quietly de- 
camped, leaving the Wallypug’s crown and cloak 
and the sham wig behind them, and the strictest 
search which was presently made failed to dis- 
cover their whereabouts. 

The little crowd of friends stood around the 
Wallypug congratulating him, and chatting gaily 
over the happy termination of His Majesty’s un- 
pleasant adventure, while the Town Crier was 
hunted up and sent around the town with the 
news that the Wallypug had been found, and 
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that the coronation ceremony would be proceeded 
with without delay. 

The Mayor invited the Wallypug and his party 
to a hastily improvised banquet in the Town 
Hall while the people were assembling together, 
and when the feast was over His Majesty was 
formally crowned and proclaimed Wallypug I. of 
Fog-Land, amid the delighted acclamations of 
his new subjects. 

Having found the notes of his speech intact in 
the pockets of his velvet coat, His Majesty made 
with their aid a most popular oration, explaining 
that having travelled in England, he would be 
able to inaugurate many improvements in the 
government of the land, and many social customs 
which would doubtless find favour amongst his 
people. 

He assured them that he would endeavour to 
rule them wisely and well, and that he would 
always have in view the welfare of the land he 
was called upon to govern. 

Altogether this eloquent speech strengthened 
the favourable impression which His Majesty’s 
good-natured appearance had already created, 
and the cheering was long and loud when it was 
concluded. 

The populace indeed were so enthusiastic, that 
when the time came for His Majesty to return to 
the Palace, and the State carriage drove up to 
take him away, they insisted upon carrying him 
home themselves, and hastily fastening two poles 
to the Mayor's state chair from the Town Hall, 
they raised the Wallypug in it upon their 
shoulders, and so carried him in triumph through 
the town, followed by a shouting and cheering 
crowd of delighted Fiddle-de-deeans, while the 
Court Jester danced before His Majesty all the 
way back to the Palace. 

The Don, and his grace the Duke, followed 
behind, while the Fairy and Gwyneth drove back 
in the carriage ready to welcome His Majesty on 
his return home. 


[Zo be continued] 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE “INQUISITIVES.” 


THE first thing His Majesty did, on his return to 
the Palace, was to call together his friends in 
order to consult with them as to the best way of 
forming a government. 

i et's see,” he said; “I think there must be a 
Parliament for the first thing.” 

* What’s that ?” asked the Don. 

“Oh! a lot of gentlemen who meet together 
every day to talk over the affairs of the nation,” 


made, they get the Members of Parliament to 
bring in a Bill, and e 

“Ahem ! pardon me, Your Majesty,” whispered 
the Duke, “ i con- 
sistent with Your Majesty’s position if you were to 
say William—Bill is so very vulgar.” 

“But I mean a Bill,” protested the Wallypug. 
“ A paper, you know, with a lot of writing on it.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon—I see—a bill—of 
course! But I don’t think, Your Majesty, that 
bills will ever become popular with the people— 
you see we have such a lot of them already.” 














.explained the Wal- na “These Bills 
lypug. Re aaa don’t have to be 
“That sounds Oe ey, paid,” explained the 


very nice,” said the 
Duke; “shall I be 
one of them ?” 

“Of course,” re- 
plied His Majesty. 
“You'll be in the 
House ‘of Lords, 
you know.” 

“Pm afraid I 
don’t quite under- 
stand,” admitted the 
Duke, “what the 
House of Lords is.” 

“Why! it’s a 
part of the Parlia- 
ment you see. 
There’s a House of 
Commons, which is 
made up of common 
people, and a House 
of Lords composed 
of Dukes, and Earls, 


and Bishops, and 
things. 
“But what do 


they do ?” enquired 
the Don. 

“Oh ! if the peo- 
ple want anything 
altered, or new laws 





TWO BLACK-ROBED FIGURES WERE AT THE DOOR. 


King. 
“Oh! very well,” 


said the Duke, in 
a tone of relief, 
“There can’t be 


much harm in hav- 
ing them, then. Go 
on, please — what 
happens after the 
Billis brought in ?” 

“Why! then it 
has to be passed by 
the Commons, you 
know.” 

“What’s that !” 
demanded the Don. 

“Oh ! they argue 
about it, and if the 
majority decide that 
they want, whatever 
the Bill is about, 
they vote for it, you 
know—that’s called 
passing a Bill.” 

“FWm—seems 
pretty clear so far,” 
said the Duke; 
“what follows after 
that?” 

“Oh! when the 
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Lords.” 

“Yes,” prompted the Duke—seeing that His 
Majesty halted. 

“TT forget for the moment what happens then,” 
said His Majesty, considering a moment. “Oh! 
I know,” he cried, at last. “Of course—how 
stupid of me—it’s ¢hrown out.” A 

“Thrown out ?” exclaimed the others. 


- 


LO 

“Yes, and then they begin all over again, you 
know,” said His Majesty, hurriedly. “It’s” all 
very simple,” he added, seeing that his friends 
were looking greatly puzzled, “and prevents the 
people from making silly laws. You'll see how 
it works when we begin. Now let me think,” he 
went on. ‘We'd better send out notices to the 
people, the first thing, to tell them to elect their 
Members of Parliament. Then we shall have to 
form a Cabinet.” 


The Home 


Bill is passed, it goes before the House of 
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“What’s that, Your Majesty ?” 
“A Cabinet is a kind of box, I think,” said the 
Wallypug, vaguely. “I suppose we shan’t have 


much difficulty in forming one—I must confess I 
don’t exactly know how it’s done—but I’m quite 
sure that it’s the proper thing to do. 
shall want a Speaker.” 

“Someone who speaks, I suppose,” ventured 
the Don. 


Then we 


HIS MAJESTY RECEIVED THEM IN STATE. 





“Exactly so,” said the King. “You have to 
catch his eye, too, I think. I feel almost certain 
I’ve heard the expression, ‘Catch the Speaker’s 
eye,’ somewhere, but I don’t think we need 
trouble about ¢ia/,; perhaps it isn’t important. 
Then we shall have to select a Party Whip.” 

“And what does he do?” cried the Duke. 

“Really!” replied His Majesty, “I should 
have thought that you would have understood 
that without asking. A Party Whip,” he went 
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on, “is one who whips a party, which is another 
name for a ferson. He is a most necessary 
officer in a House of Parliament whenever the 
Members misbehave themselves. The other offi- 
cials are: a Chancellor of the Exchequer, who looks 
after the money, you know, a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, a Prime Minister, and a Black Rod.” 

“ A what ?” exclaimed the others. 

“ A Black Rod,” repeated His Majesty. “I’m 
not quite certain what zs duties are, but I think 
he Oh! what’s that ?” he cried, nervously, 
pointing to the door. 

The others turned their heads just in time to 
see a curious-looking black object vanish around 
the corner. 

“ What was it ?” they demanded. 

“JT don’t know,” said the Wallypug. “A 
horrible-looking thing all in black.” 

The Don strode to the door, and discovered 
two black-robed figures standing there, their 
faces totally concealed by the long black hoods 
which they wore. There were holes for their 
eyes to see through, but otherwise they were 
entirely covered. 

“What do you want ?” he cried. 

“Ts His Majesty the Wallypug in?” was the 
enquiry, spoken in a muffled voice. 

“Yes, he is,” said the Don; “what do you 
want with him ?” 

“We .wish to see him on very particular 
business,” was the reply. 

“Come in then,” said the Don, reluctantly, and 
the two black figures entered. 

His Majesty gave a little gasp of fright, and 
clung to the arms of his chair, as they came up to 
him and solemnly bowed three times. 

“We are two Inquisitives, Your Majesty,” they 
began, by way of introducing themselves. 

“Inquisitors you mean,” prompted the Duke. 

“We don’t mean anything of the sort,” de- 
clared the taller one severely. ‘We said In- 
quisitives, and we meant Inquisitives. . We’ve 
come to Fog Land to collect materials for a new 
publication we are bringing out, to be called 
‘Who’s What, and Wherefore?’ It’s to be all 
about everybody of consequence ; and hearing of 
Your Majesty’s Coronation, we have come to find 
out all to put in our book.” ; 

“Oh! is that all?” said the Wallypug, in a 
tone of relief. “I couldn’t think whoever you 
were in that curious costume.” 

“It’s very necessary to conceal our identity in 
our profession,” explained one of the Inquisitives. 
“You see, sometimes we are obliged to put things 
in our book which are not altogether pleasant, and 
then it’s very useful to be unknown.” 

“Oh, I see!” said His Majesty. “ Well, 
you’ve come at a very convenient time. We are 
just about to establish a Parliament here, and no 
doubt you will like to have the names of all the 
officials in your book.” 

“ By all means,” said the Inquisitive. 

“And I’ve been thinking,” said His Majesty, 
“that it would be a capital thing if, while you are 
here, you could issue a ‘Court Circular’—you know 
the sort of thing 1 mean—His Majesty, attended 
by His Grace the Duke of Fiddle-de-dee drove out 
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this morning, and so on. It would be an excellent 
way of keeping the people informed of my doings.” 

“The very thing,” declared the Inquisitive en- 
thusiastically. “A very good idea indeed, Your 
Majesty.” : 

“Very well then,” said the Wallypug, “ that’s 
settled. . Now,” he continued, turning to the 
Duke and the Don, “you had better send out a 
notice to the people telling them to elect their 
Members of Parliament, and then presently I can 
hold a Reception and have them all presented to 
me here at the Palace.” 

“How many Members of Parliament ought 
there to be ?” asked the Duke. 

“TLet’s see. I should think about a dozen 
would be enough,” said the King. “It’s no use 
having too many.” 

“ That’s for the House of Commons, I sup- 
pose ?” said the Don. 

“Yes,” was the reply. “Of course there will 
only be you and the Duke in the House of Lords; 
there are no other titled people here, are there ?” 

“ No,” was the answer. 

“Oh, well,” said His Majesty, “you two will 
be enough. I suppose between you you could 
manage to throw out a Bill, couldn’t you. That’s 
all the House of Lords is supposed to do, I be- 
lieve. Now be off, for I have a lot to do in 
arranging about the officers of the Royal House- 
hold, and I shall have to go and consult the 
Fairy about that.” And His Majesty, bowing 
courteously to the assembled company, went out 
to complete the arrangements he had spoken of. 

The others went about their respective 
businesses too. The Don and the Duke to Fiddle- 
de-dee, to tell the people how to elect their Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, and the Inquisitives to 
bring out the first issue of their publication. 

In due time all these matters were completed 
and the twelve Members of Parliament were 
elected and brought to the Palace to be presented 
to the King. 

His Majesty received them in State, seated on 
his new throne, with his friends and the newly- 
created officers of the Household about him. 
These included some rather unusual appointments, 
such as the Keeper of the Royal Boot-Brushes, the 
Lord High Shaver, the Glover Extraordinary, 
and Privy Custodian of the Royal Collar Stud, 
and others. Each of these officials carried a 
wand of office, and made an imposing array 
around the throne while the presentation took 
place. His Majesty was very gracious and con- 
descending, and the whole affair would have gone 
off exceedingly well, if the newly-elected Members 
of Parliament had not invariably slipped over upon 
the highly-polished floor, in trying to walk back- 
wards when quitting the Royal presence, which 
point of Court etiquette the Lord Chamberlain 
strongly insisted upon. 

The sight of ten or adozen Members of Parlia- 
ment sprawling about upon their hands and 
knees, somewhat robbed the ceremony of that 
impressive dignity which the Wallypug had 
intended it to present ; but on the whole, he was 
very well satisfied with the proceedings. 

[To be continued. | 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE M.P.S’ WIVES. 


WHILE the Members of Parliament were making 
their bows with more or less dignity and grace 
before His Majesty the Wallypug, their respec- 
tive wives were explaining to a crowd of interest- 
ing and curious neighbours—gathered around 
the Public Well by the Town Gate—the con- 
sequential positions which their husbands had 
been called upon to fill. 

“A Member of Parliament,” declared one, “is 
a very important person indeed. He is really 
nearly equal to the King.” 

“Nearly equal ?” exclaimed another, “I should 
think so, indeed! Why, I consider my husband 
quite on an equality with a mere King. You see 
the Members of Parliament are to make all the 
laws, and even the King himself will have to 
obey them when once they are made ; it shows 
what a lot the Wallypug thinks of them too, 
inviting them to the 
Palace, as he has 
done. 

“T suppose, 
ma’am, you con- 
sider yourself one 
of the aristocracy 
now, don’t you?” 
asked a poor wo- 
man whose husband 
had not been made 
a Member of Par- 
liament. 

“Undoubtedly,” 
was the reply. “I 
intend to have 
M.P.W. put after 
my name on my 
visiting cards, 
Member of  Par- 
liament’s Wife you 
know, and I shall 
be presented at 
Court. In fact, I 
expect I shall 
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THE INQUISITIVE TOLD THEM A TERRIBLE TALE. 








often drop in at the Palace to tea,” she added 
grandly. 

“T hear it’s a beautiful place,” remarked 
another, “and that there are no end of new 
servants engaged. It used to be the Duke’s 
Palace you know ; but now it has been so com- 
pletely altered inside and out that nobody could 
possibly recognise it. You must tell us all about 
it, ma’am, when you go to the Court, ma’am.” 

“Tl see,” promised the Member's wife patron- 
isingly, “and perhaps you shall have a glimpse 
of my Court train. I intend to have one five 
yards long,” she declared. 

“Gracious !” exclaimed the 
funny you will look.” 

“T shall look grand,” said the Member’s wife, 
proudly, “not funny.” 

“My husband,” put in another, “my husband 
was decidedly the handsomest and_best-dressed 
man of all who went to the Palace just now.” 

“Rubbish!” declered another, “a little fat 
man, dolled up in 
finery like a popin- 
jay—he looked per- 
fectly ridiculous.” 

“ At any rate,” re- 
torted the first, “he 
was not such a sight 
as your husband, 
who looked, poor 
man, as though a 
breath of air would 
blow him over. I 
suppose it’s worry 
that makes him so 
thin. I’m sure one 
cannot wonder at it, 
all things consider- 
ed,” and she cast a 
scornful glance at 
her rival. 

How this unfor- 
tunate dialogue 
would have ended it 
is difficult to say, 
for at that moment 


woman, “how 
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the black-robed figure of the Inquisitive came 
in sight, and the conversation was interrupted. 

“Good morning, ladies ; how delightful you all 
look,” he began gallantly. 

The ladies tittered, and looked rather pleased. 

“Tm informed that some of you are the wives 
of the newly-elected Members of Parliament.” 

Each of the Mem- 
bers’ wives gave a 
low, sweeping 
courtesy. 

“Delighted, I’m 
sure, to make your 
acquaintance,” de- 
clared the Inquisi- 
tive, bowing to each 
of them in their 
turn. “I am _ap- 
pointed editor of the 
‘Court Circular,’ 
and I wish to in- 
clude your names 
in the list of Impor- 
tant Persons.” 

The Members’ 
ladies gave a trium- 
phant glance at their 
less fortunate  sis- 
ters. “ We shall be 
very willing,” they 
replied, graciously. 

“Thank you, 
thank you,” said 
the Inquisitive effu- 
sively, getting out 
his note-book. 

“The Members’ 
wives,” he read, as 
he jotted the words 
down, “are one and 
all the most beauti- 
ful and charming 
young ladies which 
it has been my 
good fortune to 
meet.” 

“What a delight- 
ful man !” whisper- 
ed the Members’ 
wives between 
themselves. 

“Their beauty is 
only equalled by 
their brilliant wit 
and gracious, well- 
bred manners. It 
is easy to see that 
each one of these 
ladies is eminently 
qualified to support 
the important social position which she is called 
upon to fill.” 

“How kind!” murmured the ladies. “ And 
how true !” each one of them thought. 

“Could you-—could you,” stammered the In- 
quisitive, apparently overcome with a nervous 
anxiety, “could you favour me with your photo- 
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graphs for my ‘Book of Beauty’ which I am 
bringing out ?” 

Each of the ladies flushed with delight, and 
each promised that when their new photographs 
came home—it was singular, but not one of them 
happened to have one by them—they should be 
sent to the Inquisitive. 





THEY LED THEM HOME BY THE EARS. 


“That’s all right then,” said that worthy, 
shutting his note-book together with a snap. 
“And now about your husbands, where can | 
see them?” 

“Oh, they are at the Palace!” replied the 
ladies, consequentially. “His Majesty sent for 
them, you know.” 
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“Oh, indeed !” exclaimed the Inquisitive, in 
a constrained voice. “And have they gone there 
alone?” 

“Alone ! Of course !” cried the ladies. “ Why 
not?” 

“Oh! I shouldn’t have thought you would 
have cared for them to have gone there by 
themselves, that’s all,” declared the Inquisitive, 
in a mysterious voice. 

“Whyever not ?” demanded the ladies. 

And then the Inquisitive told a terrible tale. 

“You are aware, of course, that there is a Fairy 
staying at the Palace ? ” 

“Yes,” gasped the ladies, crowding around 
him. 

“Well, you all know what they are; nasty, 
interfering, deceitful creatures. And this one is 
about the worst specimen I’ve ever known. I 
happened to overhear her suggesting to the 
Wallypug that she should bewitch all of your 
husbands, so that they did exactly what he 
wished in Parliament. A pretty thing that will 
be, as you may imagine. Why, there might as 
well be no Parliament. The King will be able, 
of course, to twist them: round his little finger. 
And, besides, there’s no knowing what else the 
Fairy might take it into her head to do. I 
suppose you know that she could quite easily 
change your husbands into any animal she 
chose. It would be a fine thing for you to go 
home one day and find your husband turned into 
a bear, wouldn’t it ?” he added, appealing to one 
of the ladies. ; 

“T don’t know that it would matter much,” was 
the reply. “He often dehaves like one as it is é 
but I don’t like what you have told us at all. I 
am going to the Palace to fetch my husband 
home a¢ once.” And the determined lady with- 
out further ado, and without waiting to say good- 
bye to anyone, started off towards the Palace at 
a fine pace. 

The other ladies looked at each other in 
dismay. 

“This is a pretty how-d’ye-do,” they said. 

“I think,” suggested one, “that we had all 
better go and get our husbands away ; it will 
never do for them to be bewitched. Why, there 
will be no doing anything with them ! ” 

After a hurried consultation the others agreed 
with her; and thanking the Inquisitive for his 
information, they bade him “ Good-day,” and 
hurried off after the lady who had already started 
for the Palace. 

The ceremonies at Court had meanwhile been 
proceeding gaily, the Presentation was over, the 
date for the assembling of Parliament had been 
fixed, and the Banquet had just been announced. 

His Majesty, preceded by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, led the way to the Dining Hall, and was 
followed by the Fairy and Gwyneth, respectively 
escorted by the Duke and the Don. 

The Members of Parliament followed two by 
two, and so the stately procession proceeded. 
As, however, they were nearing the Dining Hall 
a number of determined-looking ladies met them 
in the corridor, and despite the protests and 
struggles of the Members of Parliament, each of 
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them was seized by the ear and led ignominiously 
away. Down the steps, and into the courtyard, 
past the scullion’s kitchen, and out into the town 
the unfortunate men were dragged, and the 
Royal party assembled in the Dining Hall 
watching them from the windows with the 
greatest of consternation. 

The ladies had offered not the slightest ex- 
planation of their conduct, and had only glanced 
wrathfully at the Wallypug, when the Chamber- 
lain begged them to give a reason for their 
extraordinary behaviour. 

“Whatever can be the matter?” cried the 
poor Wallypug. “There must be something 
wrong. I can’t think what it is !” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the Duke, “their wives 
didn’t like their being away from home so long.” 

“T think it must be something more serious 
than that,” said His Majesty, meditatively, “they 
looked so very indignant.” 

“J have it!” cried the Fairy, at last. “ They 
were vexed because they were not invited to the 
Palace too. I would respectfully advise Your 
Majesty to issue invitations to a Court Ball, and 
invite all of the ladies; that would be sure to 
please them.” 

The Wallypug thought this an excellent sug- 
gestion, and talked the matter over during the 
dinner, which would have otherwise been rather 
a dull affair, with so many vacant places. And 
as soon as His Majesty rose from the table a 
message was brought that the Inquisitive had 
brought the first number of the “Court Circular” 
for His Majesty’s approval. 

The Wallypug showed the greatest interest, 
and led the way gaily to the Audience Chamber 
motioning to the Duke and the Don to accom- 
pany him. 

[Zo be continued. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A PLOT AGAINST THE KING 
OF IT. 


AND WHAT CAME 


THE “Court Circular” pleased His Majesty very 
much, It gave a glowing and flattering account 
of the Coronation, and contained an article in 
which the Wallypug was praised to the skies, 
and in which all the newly-appointed Court 
Officials and the Members of Parliament were 
mentioned by name, with full particulars of their 
domestic life and photographs of their pet dogs 
and corners of their 
drawing-rooms, just like 
all the magazines have 
of celebrated people. 

The Inquisitive was 
told that he might print 
and publish it, and de- 
parted with the manu- 
script rolled up under his 
arm. 

As soon as he had 
gone out of the room, 
however, the Duke 
noticed a piece of paper 
on the floor by the door. 

“What’s this?” he 
cried, as he picked it up. 

After reading it 
through he turned quite 
pale, and seemed greatly 
agitated. 

“What is it?” asked 
His Majesty, anxiously. 

The Duke shook his 
head sorrowfully, and 7°*; 
read aloud : — 

“*A plot to depose that 3% 
heartless tyrant, Wally- 
pug the First of Fog- 
Land.’ It’s a most for- 
tunate thing, Your Ma- 
jesty,” he added, “that 
we discovered it in time. 
Itappears that from some 
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cause or another the wives of the Members of 
Parliament have taken great offence against Your 
Majesty, and intend making their husbands in- 
troduce a Bill in the new Parliament to depose 
you.” 

“But what have I done ?” cried the Wallypug 
in dismay. “Why should they want to depose 
me so soon after I have been elected ? ” 

“T can’t think,” replied the Duke ; “ but any- 
how, that’s what they intend to do, and as, ac- 
cording to this paper, all of the members are 
pledged to vote for the Bill, I suppose it will be 
passed.” 

The poor Wallypug 
looked greatly distressed 
for a few moments, and 
then his face cleared. 

“T have it !” he cried, 
and calling the others 
together, he whispered 
something in their ears. 

“ Of course ! ” they de- 
clared delightedly, when 
they had heard what His 
Majesty had to say, and 
then they separated to 
prepare for the opening 
of Parliament, which 
was to take place almost 
immediately. 

The old Town Hall 
had been hastily trans- 
formed into the House of 
Commons, and a Ladies’ 
Gallery, properly screen- 
ed off, was arranged at 
— one end. 

The House of Lords 
was accommodated in a 
smaller apartment in the 
same building. 

The King had invited 
the Fairy and Gwyneth 
to ride with him in the 
State Coach to the open- 
ing ceremony, and he 
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found them waiting for him when he left the 
Audience Chamber. 

“Do you think,” he whispered, nervously, 
“that it would be a good thing if I practiced 
one or two songs and a recitation, to oblige with 
after the business of the day was over ; it might 
please the people, you know ?” ; ; 

“It is not quite usual, is it ?” said the Fairy, 
dubiously. 

“Well, no; I don’t think it is, perhaps,” ad- 
mitted His Majesty, who was evidently very 
anxious to make himself popular with his new 
subjects ; “but I thought that they mzghz like it, 
you know. I don’t want them to think me 
stand-offish or stuck up.” He finally decided, 
however, that as 
such a lot had 
to be done, he 
would wait till 
after the first 
Parliament was 
over before in- 
troducing this 
new element. |t 
is a Capital idea, 
though,” he de- 
clared, “and will 
make the pro- 
ceedings far 
more __ interest- 
ing ; but now we 
must be off.” 

The Duke and 
the Don started, 
each in a sepa- 
rate carriage. 

“Because,” 
said the Wally- 
pug, “it will 
make the House 
of Lords seem 
more important 
if two carriages 
wait outside.” 

The ladies and 
he then stepped 
into the State 
Coach, and were 
soon on 
way to the Town 
Hall. 

A great con- 
course of people had gathered to see them ar- 
rive, and just as they were entering the House 
of Commons, the Members of Parliament, ac- 
companied by their wives, came down the street 
in a sort of procession, two by two. 

The crowd cheered as they reached the build- 
ing, and the Town Clerk ushered the Members’ 
wives to the steps leading to the Ladies’ Gallery. 

“This way, Madame,” he said, politely, to the 
first who arrived. 

“What do you mean ?” she demanded. 

“Ladies upstairs, please,” he said, pleasantly. 

“Oh! dear no,” replied the lady. “I dare 
say that’s what His Majesty would like ; but not 
one of us intend leaving our husbands’ sides for 
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a moment, and you may just tell the Wallypug 
that if you please.” 

“But—but,” stammered the Town. Clerk ; 
“Jadies are not to be admitted.” 

“Why not?” cried several ladies at once. 
“We're not going to let our husbands go, if we 
can’t be present also. What are they going to 
do in this precious Parliament ? That’s what we 
want to know.” 

“But you can be up in the gallery, ladies, and 
hear and see all that’s going on—it’s a charming 
place—all screened off, so that you can look 
down without being seen yourselves.” 

“The idea!” exclaimed one. “What’s the 
good of coming here if you can’t be seen? Why, 
that’s partly 
what we came 
for, and we're 
not going to sit 
behind a screen 
like a lot of wild 
animals in a 


cage, and so | 
can tell you”; 
and the lady 


flounced into the 
House of Com- 
mons, dragging 
her husband 
with her, and 
the rest of the 
Members follow- 
ed veiy meekly, 
accompanied by 
their respective 
wives, who look- 
ed around them 
triumphantly as 
they entered. 

His Majesty 
had by this time 
taken his seat on 
the Throne, with 
his State Officers 
about him, and 
the Members and 
their wives rang- 
ed themselves 
on the benches 
on either side of 
the Hall. 

The Usher 
called for “Silence!” and His Majesty rather 
nervously began a speech in which he tried to 
explain the system of government by Parliament. 

“We know all about az,” interrupted one of 
the wives rather rudely, “and we’ve prepared a 
Bill. Now then Joe,” she added, giving her 
husband a nudge, “ read it out.” 

Joe, who was a poor feeble-looking little man, 
protested faintly, but his wife looked so very 
severe and determined, that eventually he rose 
hurriedly and gave her a deprecating smile, and 
then began nervously to read the document which 
he held in his hand. 

He mumbled the words so, and read so very 
indistinctly, that Gwyneth and the Fairy, seated 
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alone in the Ladies’ Gallery, had the greatest diffi- 
culty in hearing what it was all about; but it 
seemed that on account of “certain things which 
had come to their knowledge” the Members 
wished to bring in a Bill “ For the total abolition 
of Kings and other Rulers who, while possibly 
acting under the best intentions in the world, 
were apt to become a nuisance to themselves and 
everybody else, and who, under all circumstances, 
had better be done away with entirely.” 

The other Members looked apologetically at 
the poor Wallypug while this Bill was being read; 
but their wives glared at the poor inoffensive 
little fellow wrathfully, and made him feel quite 
uncomfortable. 

“Would you mind telling me,” he said, rising 
from the Throne after the Bill was read, “ what 
the ‘certain things’ referred to are?” 

Joe got up to explain, but his wife pulled him 
down again. “ Certainly not,” she whispered in 
a loud voice, “If he doesn’t know he ought to. 
Put the Bill to the meeting.” 

Joe read the motion a second time, and the 
Usher called out “Those in favour of the total 
extinction of Kings and Rulers signify the same 
in the usual way by holding up their right 
hands.” 

The rest of the Members glanced nervously 
and pathetically at the King, and seemed un- 
decided what to do ; but they were not suffered 
to remain long in doubt, for their wives, after 
sundry nudges and whispered scoldings, caught 
hold of their husband’s hands and held them up 
themselves. 

“The ‘ Ayes’ have it,” shouted the Usher, and 
the Wallypug explained— 

“That means that the Bill has passed the 
House of Commons.” 

“As if we didn’t know ¢/az,” said one of the 
Members’ wives scornfully. 

“Silence!” shouted the Usher. “The Bill 
will now be carried to the House of Lords.” 

“What’s that?” protested the ladies’ ex- 
citedly. 

“All Bills,” explained the Wallypug sweetly, 
“have to go before the House of Lords before 
they can come into force.” 

“And what will ¢hey do with it?” enquired 
the Members’ wives, with some anxiety. 

“We shall see,” replied His Majesty smilingly. 

The Bill was then rolled and tied up with a lot 
of red tape, and carried with great pomp and 
ceremony into the House of Lords, the Wallypug 
and all the others following in procession. 

They were met on the threshold of the House 
of Lords by the Duke, who bowed to His Majesty, 
and ushered him into a seat of honour, which 
had been prepared, and then, when the others 
were all seated, the Don read the Bill. 

After it had been read, it was tied up again 
with more red tape, and taken to the top of the 
steps leading out into the Market Square. 

Everybody stood up to see what was going to 
happen, and there was breathless silence as the 
Don solemnly counted “One! Two! Three !” 

At the word “ Three” the Duke, who had been 
carefully holding the Bill, threw it up into the 
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air, and as it descended gave it a kick which sent 
it far into the street. 

He and the Don then advanced hand-in-hand, 
and bowing low before the Wallypug, announced 
in respectful tones— 

“We have the honour to inform Your Majesty 
that the ‘ Bill for the total suppression of Kings 
and Rulers’ has been ¢hrown out.” 

A burst of cheering followed this announce- 
ment, and it came from the Members of the 
House of Commons, who were unable to restrain 
their delight at the unexpected turn events had 
taken, despite the fact that their wives were pro- 
testing violently ; and amid frantic cries of “Long 
live the King! Three cheers for the House of 
Lords !” the first Parliament broke up, and the 
Plot against His Majesty was frustrated. 


[Zo be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PARTY. 
WHEN the Wallypug returned to the Palace after 
the first meeting of Parliament, he called his 
friends together to discuss the probable reason 
why the wives of the Members should have taken 
such a dislike to him. 

After talking the matter over for some time, 
and not being able to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion, it was decided that the Fairy and 
Gwyneth should go and call on the ladies, and 
endeavour to make peace. 

“Be sure,” said His Majesty, “to tell them 
that I am very anxious to be friendly—and oh ! ” 
he added, as an after-thought, “tell them that if 
they would like to come and see the Palace, | 
will give a party in their honour.” 

“Very well,” said the Fairy, and she and 
Gwyneth set out for Fiddle-de-dee. 

As soon as they reached the market-place, 
they met the Town Crier, crying as usual, with a 
raw onion held to his 
eyes to make the tears 
flow. 

“Oyez! Oyez!” he 
shouted, when he saw 
them approach, “Lost, 
stolen, or strayed, the 
Inquisitive’s private note- 
book. Whoever is found 
in possession of same 
will be heavily fined— 
oh, dear me !—put in the 
stocks—oh lor, oh lor! 
—and publicly whipped. 
What we// become of 
me? Oh! oh!” and 
he sobbed in earnest, 
while real tears trickled 
down his face. 

“You seem very sorry 
that the Inquisitive’s 
note-book is lost,” said 
Gwyneth, kindly ; “don’t 
cry so, perhaps it will be 
found, you kno v.” 





ONE GOOD LADY ACTUALLY MOUNTED A PAIR OF STILTS. 


“Oh ! it—it—isn’t because it—it’s Jost,” sob- 
bed the Town Crier, “b-but b-b-because it’s 
J-found that I’m so sorrowful.” 

“But if it’s found why are you calling out 
that it is lost ?” asked Gwyneth, who was greatly 
puzzled. 

“B-because I don’t want anyone to know,” 
said the little man. 

“Don’t want anyone to know it’s found ?” 
cried she in amazement. 

“No, ’sh—’sh,” he whispered, coming close to 
them, and looking around him nervously. “ I—I 
found it myself.” 

“Then whyever don’t you give it back?” 
exclaimed Gwyneth. 

“B-because I d-don’t want to be heavily fined, 
put in the stocks, and whipped,” whimpered the 
little man. 

“But you wouldn’t be,” said the Fairy, “if you 
explained that you had found it, you know.” 

“It says,” said the Town Crier, dubiously, 
referring to his paper—“‘ = hoever is found in 
possession of same, and 
| am in possession of 
same, so | expect I should 
get in for it, if they 
caught me.” 

“It’s all about the 
Wallypug,” he went on, 
mysteriously. “I’m very 
fond of reading—when 
I’m not crying—and I 
read a little out of the 
book every day.” 

“But it’s very dis- 
honourable to read other 
people’s note-books,” 
said the Fairy. 

“Ts it ?” remarked the 
little man, simply. “I 
didn’t know. I’ve been 
learning some of it by 
heart,” he went on 
“*Memo.—To prejudice 
the Members’ wives 
against that little wretch 
the Wallypug’ — that’s 
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one entry,” he added; “and ‘Memo.—To get 
the Wallypug deposed ’—that’s another; and 
‘Memo.—To bring out a private Court Circular, 
abusing the Wallypug, the Duke, and the Don ’— 
that’s another. The whole book is full of those 
kind of things. He zs down on the Wallypug, 
ain’t he, Miss ?” 

The Fairy looked very grave. 

“Do you mean to say,” she cried, “that what 
you have been repeating is written in the 
Inquisitive’s note-book ?” 

The Town Crier nodded. 

“Yes! but you won’t tell anybody I’ve got it, 
will you, Miss ?” he pieaded. 

“J will see,” replied the Fairy ; “this is a very 
serious matter, you know. It looks to me,” she 
said, turning to 
Gwyneth, “as -—— 
though these 
Inquisitives— 
whoever _ they 
are—while pre- 
tending to be 
friendly to His 
Majesty, are 
secretly trying to 
turn his subjects 
against him.” 

“Atallevents,” 
she added, kind- 
ly, to the Town 
Crier, “I will see 
that you come 
to no harm in 
the matter, only 
be sure not 
to mention a 
word about 
the note- 
book to any- 
‘one else, and 
come to the 
Palace in 
about an 
hour, — bringing 
the note - book 
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Fairy wished, 
and trotted off down the road, jangling his 
big bell, and sniffing pathetically as he went 
along. 

Gwyneth and the Fairy proceeded on their 
way, and soon reached the Public Well, around 
which, as usual, a number of women were 
gathered. 

Amongst them were several of the Members’ 
wives, who, when they saw the Fairy, drew 
themselves up haughtily, and regarded her with 
a somewhat rude stare. 

“Good day, ladies,” said the Fairy, pleasantly. 
“His Majesty the Wallypug has sent me to 
enquire in what way he has been unfortunate 
enough to offend you ?” 

“As if you didn’t know,” said one of the 
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Members’ wives, tossing her head, contemptu- 
ously. 

“T assure you,” said the Fairy, “that neither 
His Majesty, nor any of us at the Palace, has 
the slightest idea why you should be dis- 
pleased.” 

“Trying to transform people into all sorts of 
things, indeed,” murmured one of the ladies, 
indignantly. “You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, that you did. ” 

‘“T don’t know what you mean,” said the Fairy. 

“Oh! I dare say not,” replied one of the ladies. 
“You'll be telling us next that you didn’t intend 
to bewitch our husbands. I’m sure I’m thankful 
I got mine. home before he was changed into 
goodness knows what—as no doubt he would 
have been if you 
had had your 
way.” 

“Tt seems to 
me,” said the 
Fairy, “that 
someone has 
been telling you 
a lot of stories 
about the Wally- 
pug, and all of 
us at the Palace, 
and I think | 
can guess who it 
is. That Inquisi- 
tive is——” 

“A very nice 
gentleman _ in- 
deed,” interrupt- 
ed one of the 
ladies. “JI won’t 
hear a_ word 
against him. 
He has just writ- 
ten me some 
poetry,” she 
added, proudly. 

“So he has 
me,” said an- 
other, fumbling 
in her pocket. 
ph. 2 “Here 1 “ig;” 
A and she put on 
an affected sim- 
per as she read— 
There never was a lady quite E 

So sweet and fair as you; 

Your golden locks are soft and bright, 

Your eyes are heavenly blue. 

Oh, lady! I implore you now 

Believe my tale was true ; 

Don’t trust that wretched Wallypug, 

Whatever else you do. 
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“There !” she added, triumphantly, “ what do 
you think of that ?” 

“Why, it’s exactly the same as one he sent 
me !” cried another of the ladies. 

“And it’s precisely similar to one I received 
from him,” said a fourth. 

“Well, he couldn’t have meant it in your case 
anyhow,” retorted the first speaker, “for your 
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hair is as black as coal; and your eyes are 
green !” she added, vindictively. 

“They're not!” declared the other, hotly. 
“ And as for my hair, it zs my own, at all events !” 

There was no telling to what lengths the con- 
troversy would have been carried, had not the 
Fairy pointed out to them that the matter was 
certainly not worth quarrelling about, and that 
the Inquisitive cow/d not have been very sincere 
if he had written the same thing to each of them. 

Then she delivered the Wallypug’s message, 
inviting them all to a party at the Palace, and so 
charmed them with her description of all the 
wonderful things to be seen there, that out of 
sheer curiosity at last they reluctantly consented 
to accept His Majesty’s invitation. 

And then, to completely win them over to her 
side, the Fairy, with a wave of her wand, trans- 
formed their rather simple gowns into the most 
sumptuous court dresses, with plumes for their 
hair, and enormous bouquets complete. 

This wonderful exhibition of her power quite 
charmed and delighted the ladies, and their only 
anxiety now was to get to the Palace as quickly 
as possible. 

The difficulty seemed to be that their elaborate 
Court trains would probably become soiled during 
the journey, as none of them possessed carriages, 
and many were the devices adopted by the ladies 
to protect their finery. 

One good lady actually mounted a tall pair of 
stilts, which she had some little difficulty in 
managing, owing to one of her hands being filled 
with her enormous bouquet. 

Several others wore pattens, while the re- 
mainder picked a way daintily through the 
streets of Fiddle-de-dee on their way to the 
Palace. 

The Fairy and Gwyneth had hurried on before 
them in order to prepare His Majesty for the 
reception ; and when the ladies arrived, they 
found the good-natured little Monarch smiling 
and bowing his welcome at the entrance of the 
Palace, and he quite won their hearts by his 
gracious efforts to make them feel at ease amid 
their unusual surroundings. 

After they had been conducted over the Palace, 
and had enjoyed some delicious refreshments, as 
it was to be a veal party, His Majesty suggested 
that there should be a little dancing, and gal- 
lantly led forward one of the Members’ wives, 
while the Court Musicians struck up a polka, 
which was the only dance with which His Majesty 
was familiar. 

The Duke and the Don followed His Majesty’s 
example, and but for the Don’s misfortune in 
catching one of his spurs in a lady’s train, they 
got on exceedingly well. 

The Members of Parliament themselves were 
sent for to join in the festivities, and the fun was 
at its height when the Lord Chamberlain entered 
the room with a very grave face, and held a long 
whispered conversation with the Wallypug.; after 
which, His Majesty, having apologised to his 
guests for leaving them, hurried from the room 
in a state of considerable agitation. ° 

[To be continued.] 
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THERE is wit under woolly pates, and the drollery 
of its expression makes the instance we cite all 
the more readable. 

“Once a man go travellin’ he get hungry, so he 
stop at a tavern an’ order something to eat, so 
dey bring him six poached eggs. He eat them, 
but he did not hab any money, so he say he 
would come back an’ pay. In six years—or 
maybe it was more—-he come back and pay six- 
pence for de eggs ; but den de tavern-keeper say 
dat if he had not eaten de six poached eggs dey 
might hab been chickens, and den de chickens 
would hab grown up an’ hatched more chickens, 
an’ dey more—an’ more—an’ more—an’ tell the 
man he must pay six pounds instead of sixpence. 
An’ the man say he would not. So dey go to de 
judge. An’ while dey was conversin’ a boy come 
in wid a bundle under his arm. An’ de judge 
say, ‘What you got in de bundle?’ and de boy 
say, ‘Parch’ peas, sah!’ ‘What you goin’ do 
wid dem?’ Plant dem, sah.’ ‘Hi!’ say de judge, 
‘you can’t plant parch’ peas ; dey won’t grow !’ 
‘Well, sah, an’ poached eggs won’t hatch!’ So 
dey dismiss de man, an’ he never pay a penny. 
Dis story show dat you mus’ neber count you’ 
eggs before dey hatch.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
BOGIES ! 


“WHAT is it?” asked His Majesty, when the 
Lord Chamberlain and he were by themselves. 
“T didn’t quite understand.” 

“Why, Your Majesty,” was the reply, “the 
Lord High Cook and all the scullions have left 
the kitchen, and refuse to go back. They say 
that it’s haunted.” ‘ 

“What nonsense !” exclaimed the Wallypug. 
“Haunted ! What by, I should like to know ?” 

“That’s just what we can’t find out, Your Ma- 
jesty. There have been mysterious sounds heard 
there for hours, and the Lord High Cook is so 
upset by them that he has put sugar into the 
soup and pepper into the custard by mistake.” 

“Dear me! this is very serious,” said the 
Wallypug. “I had better go at once and sce 
about it.” 

So together they went 
to the Butler’s pantry, 
where the Lord High 
Cook and the scullions 
were all gathered in a 
frightened group, while 
a smell of burnt pastry 
pervaded the air. 

“Whatis the matter ?” 
demanded His Majesty. 

“G - g-go- ghosts !” 
shuddered the Lord High 
Cook, who was a very 
stout person. 

““Nonsense ! there are 
no such things,” de- 
clared the Wallypug ; 
“and if there were, 
there’s no need to be 
frightened of them in 
the daytime. What 
makes you think there 
are ghosts ?” 

“Why, you see, Your 
Majesty,” said the Lord 





“*MOST MYSTERIOUS!” DECLARED THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 


High Cook, giving a frightened glance around 
him, “it was like this: 1 was a-rollin’ pastry for 
the tarts, when I hears a crash at the back of 
me; an’ I turns around to where Bill was a- 
washin’ vp dishes, and I sez, ‘What’s that you’ve 
broke now?’ ‘I ain’t broke nuffin,’ he says. 
‘Yes, you have,’ I sez, ‘’cos I heard ’em fall.’ ‘ It 
wasn’t me,’ he sez, ‘it was something in the 
cellar’ Just then there was another noise, a 
long sort of rumblin’ and a-grumblin’ an’ Bill 
he jumps and sez, ‘Why, it’s earthquakes !’ 
‘Earthquakes ! you donkey,’ I sez ; ‘why it’s Old 
Simon rolling some barrels about in the cellar. 
Go and see what he’s up to.’ So Bill he lights a 
candle, and goes to the top of the cellar steps 
and calls out, ‘Simon ! Simon !’ but there weren’t 
no answer; and a minit or two afterwards, who 
should come into the kitchen but Old Simon 
himself from the yard. ‘What’s goin’ on in the 
cellar?’ I asks. ‘No- 
think,’ he sez; ‘there 
ain’t no one there.’ ‘ Yes, 
there is,’ I sez ; an’ then 
I tells him what we 
heard. ‘I must go and 
see about that,’ he sez ; 
and he and Bill starts 
to go down the cellar. 
They hadn’t gone far, 
when I hears a scream.” 

“Two screams,” 
prompted the Lord High 
Butler, who had _ evi- 
dently heard the story 
before. 

“Well, two screams 
then,” said the Lord High 
Cook, impatiently ; “and 
Old Simon and Bill came 
rushin’ back, their faces 
as white as my apron, 
a-screamin’, ‘Ghosts ! 
ghosts!’ as hard as 
they could. Of course, 
we all runs out of the 
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kitchen, and then I asks Old Simon, who was all 
of a tremble, what they had seen. An’ he said” 
—and the Lord High Cook sank his voice down 
to a thrilling and impressive whisper—“ He 
said, ‘They saw something, all in white, at 
the bottom of the steps a-movin its arms 
about.” 

The trembling group in the pantry shuddered 
again ; and Old Simon and Bill, who had been 
punctuating the Lord High Cook’s story with 
vigorous nods of assent, positively shook with 
suppressed fear. 

“This is very mysteri- 
ous,” declared the Wally- 
pug. “What was the 
figure at the bottom of 
the steps like ?” 

“Allin white, Your Ma- 
jesty,” said Old Simon, in 
a trembling voice, “with 
a candle in its hand.” 

“Could you see _ its 
face ?” 

“No, your Honour ; its 
face was all covered up 
in a white sheet.” 

“Well,” said the Wally- 
pug, after a pause, “there’s 
no manner of use in our 
stopping here; we inust 
go and see what it all 
means.” 

“QOh-h-h! Your Ma- 
jesty, d-d-don’t,” ‘gasped 
the Lord High Cook ; “I’m 
sure I wouldn’t go down 
those steps, or even into 
the kitchen, for worlds.” 

“Rubbish !” declared 
the Wallypug, boldly. “I 
don’t believe in ghosts, 
and even if there were 
such things, I don’t see 
why one should be afraid 
of them. I’ve never done 
one of them any harm, 
so why should they wish 
to hurt me ?” And, despite 
the protestations of the 
others, His Majesty set 
out for the kitchen, where 
the neglected tarts in the 
oven were being burned 
to a cinder, and filling the 
place with smoke. 

The Lord High Cham- 
berlain, screwing up his courage, followed a little 
way behind, while a crowd of white-faced scul- 
lions hung in the background. 

The lantern which Bill had thrown down in 
his mad flight, lay on the kitchen floor ; and His 
Majesty, lighting the candle in it, walked boldly 
to the cellar door, which he threw open with a 
bang, causing the scullions in the rear to rush 
hastily back in their fright; then, holding the 
candle high over his head, he ventured down a 
few steps. 
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A startled exclamation, and he ran quickly 
back in his haste, almost knocking down the 
Lord Chamberlain, who stood in the doorway. 

“There zs something white there,” he declared 
in a nervous whisper, and the scullions flew 
screaming in all directions. 

“Tt has a candle in its hand too,” he continued. 
“What cax it be ? and what is it doing there ?” 

“Had we not better go and call the guard 
out,” stammered the Lord Chamberlain, whose 
knees were knocking together with fright. 








HIS MAJESTY CREPT DOWN THE STAIRS, 


“No!” said His Majesty, suddenly, “I w/Z 
find out what it is myself.” And going once 
more to the cellar door, he called in a loud voice, 
“ Who’s there ?” 

There was no reply, and His Majesty continued, 
“Who are you ? and what do you want ?” 

There was still nc answer, and the Wallypug 
keeping his eyes on the white object at the 
bottom of the stairs walked slowly down. 

The object, whatever it was, did not move, but 
stood there—a gaunt figure, bearing a lighted 
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candle at arm’s length, with its weird white robes 
flapping about it in the draught. 

His Majesty proceeded cautiously till he had ap- 
proached within a few yards of it, and then, hay- 
ing looked at it awhile, he broke into a loud laugh. 

“T thought so!” he said. “Pooh! Somebody 
has been playing us a trick,” and he pulled off the 
white sheet, showing a roughly constructed scare- 
crow, with a candle attached to its wooden arm. 

“Hush! What’s that, though?” said the 
Lord Chamberlain, holding up a warning finger, 
and listening intently. “1’m sure I heard voices 
in the cellar.” 

“Let’s go and see,” said the Wallypug, quite 
boldly now, and leading the way he plunged 
into the dark cellar, which the feeble light from 
the candle only served to make more gloomy. 

Sure enough, there was a sound of muffled 
voices, and a curious rolling noise proceeding 
from the end of the cellar. 

His Majesty and the Lord Chamberlain hurried 
forward. 

At the extreme end, they perceived a stream of 
light proceeding from between the cracks in a 
trap-door. 

Opening it softly, His Majesty stealthily crept 
down the steps, which he found beneath it, 
closely followed by the Lord Chamberlain. 

To their great amazement at the bottom they 
beheld the black-robed figures of the two 
Inquisitives. 

“Why, what are you doing here ?” exclaimed 
His Majesty in surprise. 

One of the Inquisitives, who was carrying a 
dark lantern, dropped it with a start, extinguish- 
ing it instantly. 

“Tt’s the Wallypug,” he gasped. 

“Yes,” said His Majesty, “it is, and I want to 
know what you are up to down here.” “Why !” 
he continued, examining one of the barrels with 
which the lower cellar was filled, “if this isn’t 
gunpowder !” 

“And dynamite !” declared the Lord Chamber- 
lain, reading from another barrel, “and other 
explosives too !” 

“Yes,” said one of the Inquisitives in a smooth 
voice, “we have just discovered a plot, Your 
Majesty, to blow up the palace, and were coming 
to tell you.” 

“Bless me !” exclaimed His Majesty. 

“We weren’t,” said the other Inquisitive, who 
was trembling all over ; “we were going to blow 
the palace up ourselves. 1 didn’t want to do it, 
but Ze made me help him, and I’m jolly glad you 
discovered it in time—and Ill never do so any 
more—and—boo-hoo ! ” 

He burst into tears. 

“Don’t take any notice of him,” said the 
other Inquisitive, “he doesn’t know what he is 
talking about.” 

“'Y-yes, I d-do,” sobbed the first. “He made 
the bogie—he knows he did—and set it up at the 
end of the cellar to frighten people away, so we 
should not be disturbed while we were bringing 
the barrels here. And he was going to lay a 
train of gunpowder from here to the garden and 
set a light to it, and blow you all up—he knows 
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he was, and—and—he’s a bad, wicked person, 
and I don’t want to have anything more to do 
with him, so there—boo-hoo !—boo-hoo ! ” 

His Majesty looked very grave. “This is 
most serious,” he said to the Lord Chamberlain, 
“and must be enquired into very particularly. 
Kindly bring the other Inquisitive along.” 

And the Wallypug caught hold of one, intend- 
ing to lead him upstairs, but, quick as thought, 
the other ‘struck the lantern from His Majesty’s 
hand, and the candle blew out, leaving them in 
total darkness. 

[Zo be continued] 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
WHO THE INQUISITIVES WERE. 


DIRECTLY the light went out, the Inquisitive, 
whom the Wallypug had captured, wrenched 
himself away from His Majesty, and tore up the 
steps, closely followed by the other one, who had 
somehow or another eluded the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s grasp. 

“Seize him !” shouted His Majesty excitedly, 
rushing after him in the dark. 

He had scarcely reached the bottom step, how- 
ever, when there was a sudden crash and a 
scream, and the two Inquisitives came rolling 
down, knocking the Wallypug and the Lord 
Chamberlain over in their fall and the faint light 
at the top of the stairs vanished. 

The — trap-door 
had fallen down, 
and they were pri- 
soners ! 

“The first 
thing,” said His 
Majesty, while the 
two Inquisitives 
lay groaning on 
the ground—* the 
first thing to do is 
to get a light.” 

“You'll blow us 
all up if you do,” 
hissed one of the 
Inquisitives, 
“There is a lot. of 
loose powder 
about.” 

“There isn’t,” 
declared the other; 
“he’s only saying 
that to frighten 
you.” 

So the Wally- 
pug struck one of 
the matches which 
he had fortunately 
thought of bring- 
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ing from the kitchen, and soon had the lantern 
alight again. 

“The next thing to do,” he continued in a 
business-like way, after he had secured the light, 
“is to tie up these Inquisitives, so that they can’t 
escape, and then try and get out of this place.” 

The Lord Chamberlain was busy sitting on 
the other Inquisitive to keep him quiet, so His 
Majesty had to hunt about for some rope by 
himself, but at last finding some in a corner of 
the cellar, he deftly made a noose, which he threw 
over the Inquisitive’s head, and running round 
and around him, he bound him so tightly that 
there was no fear whatever of his breaking 
loose. 

“How thin he is!” he remarked, as the tight- 
ened rope showed the outline of the captive’s 
form. 

“Tt’s more than 
this one is then,” 
declared the Lord 
Chamberlain; 
“he’s about as fat 
as butter.” 

“There’s no 
need to tie me 
up,” protested the 
panting figure on 
which he was 
sitting. “ I’m the 
one who gave you 
the information, 
you know, about 
blowing up the 
palace, and all 
that ; [’ll tell you 
a lot of other 
things if you'll let 
me go.” 

“Don’t believe 
him,” cried the 
other, in a whin- 
ing voice. 7’ the 
one who told you 
about the plot— 
he’s an impostor.” 
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“Well, it doesn’t seem to me that there’s much 
to choose between you,” declared His Majesty ; 
“so I shall tie you both up”; and despite his 
protests the second Inquisitive was secured in the 
same way that the first had been. 

“Now,” resumed His Majesty, when every- 
thing had been, as he described it, “put ship- 
shape,” “we must see about getting out of this” ; 
and he and the Lord Chamberlain climbed the 
steps and tried in vain to push the trap-door up. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the Wallypug, after 
several unsuccessful attempts had been made, 
“it’s stuck down very tightly. I wonder what 
will happen if we can’t get it open. ” 

“We shall have to 
stop down here for 
ever and ever, and 
starve,” sobbed one 
of the Inquisitives, 
from the corner where 
they were both lying 
bound. 

“Pooh! nonsense!” 
said His Majesty. 
“Of course, some 
body will come and 
look for us soon. The 
Lord High Cook and 
the others saw us 
come down here, you 
know.” 

“Yes; but they / 
will probably be /; 
afraid to follow, be- 
cause of the bogie at 
the bottom of the first 
steps, you know,” said 
the Lord Chamber- 
lain. 

“And if they do 
come down into the 
cellar,” wept one of 
the Inquisitives, “ no- 
body knows about the 
trap-door leading 
down here; I dis- 
covered it quite acci- 
dentally myself, and 
now it’s shut again, 
they won’t have any 
idea where we have 
disappeared to.” 

“Let’s shout, and 
attract attention that way,” suggested His Majesty. 

“ No good!” declared the Inquisitive. “ No one 
could possibly hear you through these thick walls.” 

“Very well, then,” said His Majesty, deter- 
minedly, “ we must try again to force the trap-door 
open” ; but despite their strongest efforts, the door 
wouldn’t budge an inch—it had evidently fastened 
itself with a secret spring when it had closed. 

“‘T suppose,” remarked one of the Inquisitives, 
gloomily, “that we shall be able to subsist for 
some days on the candles, there are about six 
down here.” 

“Ough !” shuddered the Wallypug, who was 
really getting rather alarmed. 
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“And I have a box of cough lozenges,” 
suggested the Lord Chamberlain; “they will 
keep us alive for a Z/t/e while, I suppose, though 
they won’t last long, I’m afraid.” 

“Let’s have one now,” said the Wallypug ; 
“it will help to keep our spirits up.” 

So the Lord Chamberlain gravely handed His 
Majesty one of the cough lozenges, and popped 
another one into his own mouth, while the two 
Inquisitives looked on and sighed longingly ; and 
then one of them suddenly began to cough 
violently. : 

“Tough !—suppose—ough !—you  couldn’t 
spare me one, could you ?” he said, breathlessly. 

“No ; certainly not !” cried 
the Lord Chamberlain, indig- 
nantly. “It’s all your fault 
that we are down here in this 
terrible muddle, and you can’t 
expect me to give you cough 
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lozenges, especially when they 
may be all we shall have to 
live on for several days. 

“Hm!” said the Inquisi- 
tive, stopping his cough 
directly he found that he 
wasn’t going to get anything 
by continuing it. “1 sup- 
pose, if we were to get out of this place alive, 
you would have us both executed, or some fine 
thing or another, wouldn’t you ?” 

“Well, it’s certainly what you deserve,” de- 
clared the Wallypug. “If you had had your 
own way, you would have blown us all up, you 
know.” 

“Oh, no we wouldn’t! ” 
answer. 

“Well, what were you going to do with all this 
gunpowder then ?” 

“Don’t let’s talk about that,” said the Inqui- 
sitive, hurriedly. “What I want to know is, if 
I tell you the way to get out of this place— 
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where, if we remain, we shall soon be starved 
to death—will you let us both go free ?” 

“No!” said His Majesty, “I certainly will 
not! You have behaved disgracefully, and you 
must be punished, both of you, of course.” 

“Very well, then,” said the Inquisitive ; “ you 
may make up your minds to stay here for ever, 
for you will never get out alive.” 

“Oh!” screamed the other Inquisitive, sud- 
denly, “JI have just thought of a terrible thing. 
Of course! Why, I set fire to the slow match 
leading down to here about an hour ago, and in 
a few minutes from now it will reach the gun- 
powder, and we shall all be blown to atoms! 
Oh, dear me! oh, dear me! What sha// we 
do?” o 

“ Your Majesty,” cried the Lord Chamberlain, 
trembling in every limb with fright at this awful 
news, “if, in consideration for promising not 
to punish them, these persons will really show 
usa way out of this horrible place, I deg that you 
will not hesitate to do as they wish. I—er—I 
have such an objection to being blown to atoms ; 
any sudden—er—shock of that kind always 
upsets me ; so, do !—do please forgive them, 
and let us get out of this place at once !” 

“Well,” said His Majesty, “I have no desire 
to be blown up either ; so, if they will show us 


~ the way to get out, I will forgive them this time.” 


“All right !” cried the Inquisitive. “Get up 
on to that barrel of gunpowder, and then push 
the block of stone directly over your head, and 
you will find it give way, and show you a narrow 
passage leading up into the garden.” 

His Majesty did as the Inquisitive directed, and 
sure enough, in answer to the slight push which 
he gave it, the stone fell back, revealing a narrow 
flight of stone steps, at the top of which a bright 
light showed distinctly. 

Closely followed by the Lord Chamberlain, and 
the two Inquisitives, who managed, despite the 
ropes which bound them, to hobble along, His 
Majesty mounted the steps, and at last emerged 
into the daylight. 

“Phew !” he exclaimed. “This is better ! 
“Now,” he continued, hurriedly turning to the 
Inquisitives, “quickly !_ How long will it be before 
the explosion takes place: we must warn the 
others in the Palace at once.” 

“Oh!” said the Inquisitive calmly, “I don’t 
think there will be any explosion after all. You 
see I did light the slow-match as I said I did, 
but as I didn’t connect it with any powder at the 
other end, I expect it has fizzled out by this 
time.” 

“Then you have played a trick upon us, have 

you ?” said His Majesty angrily. 
_ “Well, there was no other way of getting out 
of the cellar that I could see,” said the Inquisi- 
tive coolly—* but you’ve promised not to punish 
us, you know, and you must keep your word.” 

“ Tt’s disgraceful ! ” declared the Lord Chamber- 
lan—“but after all we have got out of that 
horrible place, that’s one good thing anyhow.” 

“That’s true, and it seems to me that what we 
had better do now,” said His Majesty, “is to go 
into the Palace and show ourselves. No doubt 


the others are beginning to be anxious about us 
by this time. As for you two,” he continued, 
“you must come with us. Although, as I have 
promised, I shall not punish you, still I must 
warn the others not to have anything whatever 
to do with you in future” ; and His Majesty took 
one of the Inquisitives, and the Lord Chamberlain 
the other, and marched them into the Palace. 

“Oh! here they are! Here they are! 
Where fave you been? What a mess you 
are in to be sure! And, who on earth are those 
two creatures?” were the excited cries which 
met them when they reached the hall, where the 
guests were gathered in an eager group, discuss- 
ing His Majesty’s prolonged absence. 

The Wallypug rapidly explained the situation, 
and when he came to the part about the gun- 
powder there was a scream from the ladies, and 
hurried preparations for flight ; but anxious as 
they were to get away, some of them were so 
indignant with the two Inquisitives that, before 
they went, they insisted upon giving them what 
they described as “a piece of their mind,” and 
one or two of the more energetic ones, declaring 
that they would find out who the two black- 
robed figures really were, tore their disguises from 
them, and revealed to everybody’s great astonish- 
ment—who do you think ?—Perhaps some of you 
have guessed ?—Why, the Miller and the Gar- 
goyle ! 

[Zo be continued.] 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
HIS MAJESTY IS CALLED FOR. 


“WELL, I never!” exclaimed the Wallypug, 
when he recognised who the two Inquisitives 
really were. “The Miller and the Gargoyle ! ” 

“ Deceitful creatures!” declared the ladies, 
gathered around ; “they ought to be put in the 
stocks and well flogged, that they ought—both 
of them ! ” 

“It’s all Ads fault !” whined the Miller, point- 
ing to the Gargoyle ; “he put me up to it. It 
was’ he who thought of blowing the palace up, 
too ; [ didn’t want to do it.” 

“No; only because you thought that sooner 
or later you’d be made king, and so you didn’t 
want what you regarded as your future home 
interfered with. You said, yourself, you didn’t 
mind much what I did if we could only get rid 
of the Wallypug, so that you could step into his 
shoes when he was gone.” 

“Oh!” cried the Miller, turning very red, 
“how cam you say such 
things ?” 

“You know you did !” 
declared the Gargoyle. 
“But, there! quite 
enough of this. His 
Majesty is going to for- 
give us, so what does it 
matter ?” 

“You promised, you 
know,” he declared, turn- 
ing to the Wallypug, 
“and, besides, I’m going 
to turn over a new leaf 
and be good for the 
future, and give up gar- 
gling and goyling alto- 
gether.” 

“Gargling and goyl- 
ing ?” said his Majesty, 
inquiringly ; “whatever 
do you mean ?” 

“Why,” explained the 
Gargoyle, “‘ gargling’ is 
being horrid, and dis- 
agreeable, and envious— 
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“I WILL TAKE YOU TO HIM,” SAID THE GARGOYLE. 
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no good, you know—and 
” 


from gar /-gar! 
‘goyling’ is from the verb ‘to goyle. 

“Yes,” chimed in the Miller; “I goyle, thou 
goylest, he, she, or it goyles.” 

“Tt doesn’t !” declared the Gargoyle. “We 
goyle, you goyle, and they goyle, but z¢ doesn’t.” 

“Tt used to, then,” persisted the Miller, stub- 
bornly. 

“Ah! that was before z¢ was taken over by 
the London County Council. It isn’t allowed to 
goyle now, except on Sunday afternoons, in the 
park,” declared the Gargoyle. 

“But what does ‘to goyle’ mean ?” demanded 
the Wallypug. “I’ve never heard of that before. 
How do you do it?” 

“To goyle,” explained the Miller, “is ‘to kick 
up a row.’ Therefore, anyone who kicks up a 
particularly beastly row with everybody all round 
is a garish-goyler, or a gar-goyle—it’s all the 
same. He can’t help it, you know,” he added, 
nodding towards the Gargoyle, “it’s his nature.” 

“Yes ; I think I’m to be pitied rather than 
blamed,” declared the 
other ; “all of our family 
‘garg,’ and most of them 
‘goyle.’ Why, almost the 
first thing I could say 
when I was a little baby 
was ‘gar! gar!’ while 
my uncle, who is a Doc- 
tor-in-Law at a place 
called Why, is always 
‘goyling’; and I must 
say,” he added, reflec- 
tively, “he makes a jolly 
good thing of it. The 
King, there, is a meek 
and mild little buffer, and 
my uncle has only to kick 
up a good row to get 
almost.anything hewants. 
He says it’s” 

“Stop !” said the Wal- 
lypug, who had turned 
quite red. “Did you say 
that the Doctor-in-Law 
was your uncle? Why, 
I know him quite well ! 
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In fact—er—I —er—was at one time King of Why 
—andam nodoubt the ‘meekand mild little buffer’ 
to whom your uncle referred. Perhaps I am a 
little too meek, but you must not try me too far, 
or you will find that I am not so mild as you 
think. I have promised to overlook your 
‘gargling’ and ‘ goyl- 
ing,’ as you call it, 
this time, but if I 
have any more of it, 
from either of you, 
I shall know how to 
deal with the matter. 
Now go!” 

The Miller and the 
Gargoyle slunk out 
of the room, looking 
very foolish and 
ashamed, and_ the 
rest of the party, after 
congratulating the 
Wallypug and each 
other upon the fortu- 
nate discovery of the 
plot to blow up the 
Palace before it was 
too late, also took 
their departure, after 
assuring His Majesty 
that they had enjoyed 
themselves at the 
Palace immensely. 

The Wallypug gave 
instructions for the 
barrels of gunpowder 
to be carefully re- 
moved from the cel- 
lars, and then retired 
to his own apart- 
ments. He was tho- 
roughly worn out with 
the excitement of the 
last few hours, poor 
little fellow, and 
settling himself into 
an easy chair, he soon 
dropped off into a 
comfortable doze. 

Meanwhile, the 
Gargoyle, directly he 
got outside the Pal- 
ace, remarked confi- 
dently to the Miller— 
“T think I can see a 
splendid way to get 
rid of this Wallypug 
person once and for 
all.” 

“That’s what you 


said before, you 
know,” grumbled the THE DEPARTURE OF THE WALLYPUG. 
Miller; “and see 


what a mess you got us into with your wretched 
gunpowder plot and all that foolishness.” 

“Oh! but this is a perfectly safe pian, and 
can’t possibly get us into trouble,” declared the 
Gargoyle ; “and besides, after we have got rid of 
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the Wallypug, we can. probably get you elected 
King, you know,” he added, artfully. 
“Humph ! Well, what do you propose then,” 
said the Miller, somewhat more graciously. 
“Why !” explained the Gargoyle. ‘“ You see 


the Wallypug told us that he was King of the 








place where my uncle, 
the Doctor - in- Law, 
lives, so V’ll just let 
my uncle know that 
he’s here, and get him 
to come and take him back to 
his own country again.” 

: “But how will you let your 
uncle know ?” asked the Miller. 

The Gargoyle winked. “Have you 
never heard of wireless telegraphy ?” he 
said. 

“Yes,” replied the Miller. 

“Very well, then,” said the Gargoyle, 
winking again ; and linking his arm in that of 
his friend, the two walked off in the direction of 
the mill, in close confabulation. 

1 do not profess to know by what means the 
Gargoyle really dd communicate with the 
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Doctor-in-Law ; all that I can say is that, shortly 
after this, the Doctor-in-Law and the Gargoyle 
were seen together in one of the corridors of 
the Palace. 

The Wallypug was. asleep when they entered 
the room, so they finished some little bargaining 
they had in hand before awakening him. 

“Let’s see,” said the Doctor-in-Law, who never 
did anything without being paid for it if he could 
help it. “How much are you going to give me 
if | take him back to Why ?” 

“TI don’t know, uncle,” said the Gargoyle. 
“How much are you going to give me for telling 
you that he was here?” 

“A shilling,” said the Doctor-in-Law, promptly. 

“Very well,” said the Gargoyle, “I'll give you 
a shilling to take him away.” 

The Doctor-in-Law sighed, and he took out his 
purse. ; 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed in a vexed voice, 
“Tm really very sorry, but I’ve only elevenpence 
three farthings: I shall have to owe you the other 
farthing.” 

“Oh ! ¢ha?’s all right, uncle,” said the Gargoyle 
genially. “Vll pay you a farthing short, you 
know, and so we shall be quite square,” and 
counting out elevenpence three farthings, he 
handed it to the Doctor-in-Law, who gave him 
an exactly similar sum in exchange, and this 
little money transaction having been completed 
to their entire satisfaction, they proceeded to 
awaken the Wallypug. 

The Gargoyle coughed loudly, while the 
Doctor-in-Law knocked a large book off the 
table, so that it fell to the floor with a bang. 

His Majesty immediately sat up, and blinked 
violently. Presently he caught sight of the 
Doctor-in-Law, and gave a great start, grasping 
the arms of his chair with both hands. 

“Pm not coming back to Why !” he shouted, 
“so it’s no use asking me to.” 

“Oh, yes, I think you will, Wallypug,” said 
the Doctor-in-Law, smiling benevolently, “ when 
you’ve heard what I have to say.” 

“Ttell you I will zot /” cried His Majesty, turn- 
ing very red. 

“Not when you hear that A. Fish, Esq., is 
about to be married, and wants you to come 
to the wedding ?” said the Doctor-in-Law. 

The Wallypug shook his head. “No!” he 
said. 

“Not when I tell you that everybody in Why 
is sad because you have left us, and are always 
saying that they’d give anything to have you 
back once more ?” 

The Wallypug shook his head again. 

“ Not when you hear that poor Kis-Smee pines 
for you so that he will not eat, and has become 
so thin that he is nothing but skin and bones ?” 

“Poor fellow! ” said the Wallypug, but he shook 
his head again. 

“No, perhaps not,” said the Doctor-in-Law, 
who did not seem in the least disconcerted at 
His Majesty’s continued refusal, “but when I tell 
you that—er——.” 

And the dapper little man went up to the Wally- 
pug and whispered something in his ear. 
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His Majesty immediately broke out into a 
delightful smile. “No! Really ?” he exclaimed. 
“Why, of course I must go back then, and at 
once. Let’s go and tell the others.” 

And, excitedly getting out of his chair, His 
Majesty hurried to the drawing-room where the 
Fairy was dispensing afternoon tea to Gwyneth, 
the Duke and the Don. 

They were all greatly dismayed at the sudden 
announcement that His Majesty intended re- 
turning to Why, and were very curious to know 
what it was that had made him so suddenly 
decide to go. 

But beyond assuring them that it was some 
very pleasant and unexpected news which had led 
to this determination, His Majesty would vouch- 
safe no further explanation. 

The State Coach was ordered and a couple of 
other carriages, and the whole party proceeded to 
the steps by the Mill, leading down into the fog. 
Here His Majesty bade an affectionate farewell 
to his friends, thanking them over and over 
again for their kindness to him, and inviting them 
one and all to visit him at his palace at Why ; 
then, gallantly waving their hands to the ladies, 
he and the Doctor-in-Law descended into the fog 
and were lost to view. 

Whether on their departure the Miller was 
made King of Fogland | cannot say, but I hope 
not, for with so objectionable a person on the 
throne I feel sure there would have been no end of 
“ gargling” and “ goyling.” 

I must confess, too, that I am very curious to 
know whatever it could have been that the 
Doctor-in-Law told His Majesty that made him 
so more than willing to go back to Why again. 

Perhaps one of these days we may find out. 
Who can tell ? 

Anyhow I hope that wherever he is the kind- 
hearted simple-minded little fellow is happy. 
Don’t you ? 

THE END. 
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